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OW-EASE is a clean, liquid preparation’ of 
the right consistency for applying with a 
sprayer. 
it to keep flies off cattle and 


that time it has given absolute satisfaction to 
farmers the country over. 


W-EASE 


2 FARM WAGONS 
am et Sp High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires 
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For 20 years have guaranteed 


ses and in all 


It neither gums the hair 
sters the skin. Beyond being humane and 
it is profitable as well, for a herd 
regularly with COW- E throughout 


¢ fly season will yield more and better milk. 


Ask your dealer for COW-EASE. If he 
cannot supply you, send me your order per my 
liberal trial offer below. NG 

A Clin Jere 
Vice-President. - 
-~MORTON COMPANY 
Established 1840 
93 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass.\ 


TRIAL OFFER—If your dealer cannot supply 

ou, send his name and 
~ 4 prepaid, 2 half 
and sprayer for applying. 
River and Canada $2.0 le 
and express address as we ship the 
quickest way. ~— 


$1.80 and I will de- 
allon can of COW-EASE 
i West of. Missouri 
Give both postal 







Keeps Fues Orr CATTLE AND HORSES 
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A are the largest handlers of commission 
hay in greater New York; if you have hay 


y any running gear. yv to dispose of communicate with them. 
Catalog | lustrated in colors free 
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Hw. 0. POWER & CO., 501 W. 330 St, uc. H 















































Premium No. 1. 
ful walking and sleeping doll if you do us a little favor. 
tell three of your neighbors how well your family likes American 
Agriculturist and get each to pay you $1.00 for a year’s subscrip- 


tion. Then send us the $3.00 
and ask for your Gift Doll. 


made’ to walk almost as if it 
eyes that open and shut, and 


Every girl who receives this 


free, postpaid as a reward for 





are guaranteed not to get out of order. 
special composition that makes it indestructible so that it will 
stand the hardest kind of usage. 
stuffed with cork, a stylish dress and patent leather pumps. Doll 
is 14 inches high. Walking and sleeping dolls have heretofore 
seldom sold for less than $10.00 each. 


A Big Walking and 
Sleeping Doll 


GIVEN 


For Only Three 
Subscriptions 
for American 


Agriculturist 


We will make you a present of this peauti- 


Simply 


together with the 3 subscriptions 


By holding this remarkable doll by the shoulders it can be 


were human. Then too, it has 
both of these patented features 
The doll is made of a 


It has and attractive wig, body 


exceptionally attactive doll will be 


too happy for words. Remember one of these dolls will be sent 


your sending us only three new 


or renewal subscriptions at $1.00 each. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS 


461 FOURTH AVE. 
3 NEW YORK CITY 











Summer in the Orchard 
Looking Toward the Fruit Harvest 











Summer Spray for Apples 


The summer spray to protect ap- 
ples from codling moth worms will 
need to be applied slightly earlier this 
season in the northern territory owing 
to the advanced year. Best results 
are obtained when this spray is ap- 
plied about nine weeks after the petal- 
fall spray. This will be June 29 to 
July 8 in the counties on the latitude 
of Philadelphia and July 9 to 18 in 
northern New York and Ohio counties. 

Arsenate of lead at the rate of 1 
pound powder or 2 pounds paste to 
50 gallons water is an effective spray 
against codling moth. However, if 
blotch, bitter rot, black rot or sooty 
fungus is present, use bordeaux mix- 
ture 3-5-50 to which the arsenate of 
lead is added. Entomologists state 
that because of the small crop of 
fruit on many varieties, fine fruit 
may be expected provided a thorough 
application of this summer spray is 
made, 


Cherries for Home and Market 
K. G. MADDEN, FULTON COUNTY, PA. 


As the cherry is one of the hardest 
fruits to get in my section and as 
those that one sees in the market are 
“flat” in flavor because shipped in 
from a distance, I determined to have 
a small orchard to supply my home 
and the local market. People told 
me that in former times every farm 
hereabouts had cherries in the or- 
chards or around the house but a 
disease or a bug had killed them. 
When I looked around, however, I 
found mazzards in the fence rows 
everywhere. Many of these seedling 
sweet cherry trees are 3 to 5 feet in 
diameter and annually bear hundreds 
of pounds of fruit, some of it almost 
as good as the best-named sweet 
varieties. Except here and there in the 
village and on a few of the farms I 
found no sour cherries. These are the 
ones thate were killed by bugs or 
blights. 

From what I saw of the mazzards I 
knew that the sweet kinds are safe 
to plant and from what I know of 
spraying I feel sure that the sour 
kinds are just as safe. So I selected 
a well drained, gravelly loam already 
fairly rich and in good condition and 
planted it in the fall two years ago. 
It’s mainly a question of convenience 
whether one plants cherries in fal] 
or spring. If the leaves have drop 
ped naturally from the nursery trees 
it’s just as safe one way as the other 
There’s a better chance of getting just 
what one wants in the fall because the 
nurserymen then have plenty of stock. 

I wanted one-year, or not older 
than two-year trees. The one-year 
trees are, I think, better because the 
limbs may be started just where they 
are wanted, whereas the older trees 
have limbs where the nurseryman al- 
lowed them to grow, perhaps too high 
and almost certainly too close to- 
gether. A hand-breadth is the least 
I would allow between limbs on the 
main trunk; two hand-breadths would 
be far better. It’s a waste of tree 
energy to cut off misplaced limbs and 
try to get others in better positions. 
Those that do develop after such cut- 
ting are usually inferior to those de- 
veloped from one-year trees. 








Summer Work with Peaches 
U. J. COX, LAWRENCE CUJUNTY, O. 


With a good bloom and healthy 
trees, no frost ruining the crop, there 
will be much more fruit on the trees 
than should be allowed to grow, so 
it should be thinned out. The cut- 
ting back of the limbs and twigs of 
the previous year’s growth does part 
of the thinning, but to get it nearer 
the ideal they must be thinned more 
when too many are growing and it 
should be done early in the summer 
too. About a month after the bloom 
drops is late enough to start at it. 
Experience is the only good guide, 
but usually no two peaches should 
touch when mature and most large 
sorts should be from 4 to 8 inches 
apart on each twig, removing the im- 
perfect first then the smaller ones as 
near as one can to get them properly 
distributed. It can be done with the 
fingers, or better with a pair of thin- 
ning shears. If one has time two 


, thinnings will give better results usu- 


ally than one, as injuries may develd 
after the first thinning or some ove 
looked, or hail or wind may do son 
damage. 

Fruit should not be picked til) 
is ripe enough to create a demand fe 
more when it gets to the consumes 
Peaches ripen unevenly so seve 
pickings must be made to get 
best results. The fruit should be wel 
colored on the side toward the 
and the under side should have 
shade of white or creamy color byt 
not still green when picked. If they 
go to a local market they should stay 
on the trees till almost ripe enough 
to eat good when picke@. The lag 
day or two the fruit will hang to 
the trees it will grow faster and take 
on more color than any time, and 
large fruit with high color is what 
takes the eye and satisfies the mouth. 
Most varieties ripen over a period of 
about two weeks and they should be 
picked over about every two days 
during the season. Every day would 
give better results with an experi- 
enced picker, and the trees should 
not be left over three days. The 
fruit should not be pinched to see if 
it is mellow and must be laid care- 
fully in the basket so as not to bruise 
it, and handled carefully at all times 
and taken to a cool place till it goes 
to market. 


Grade in Two Sizes 


It should be graded by all means 
into two sizes, at least with the culls 
and imperfect ones out of all, and 
three grades may be better. Green 
fruit should not be allowed in any 
grade as it is bitter and insipid. It 
should be packed in clean containers 
to suit the market. Local markets 
usually take the drop handle baskets 
holding a peck or half bushel and 
some ship in them by covering them 
with netting, although the crate or 
six basket carrier, or bushel basket 
with cover ship better. The local mar- 
ket is the safest with peaches. One 
near by that can be served with a 
truck or on an electric line or local 
freight that can go through in one 
day sure. 

Selling direct is most advantageous, 
as the grower knows what the fruit 
is when it starts to market. When it 
is consigned to some commission firm 
it may be received all right and it 
may be neglected and be injured or 
may be considered in bad condition 
when the returns are made. As 
peaches must be moved quick it is 
best to use the ’phone or wire in 
selling unless one goes direct to the 
dealer or consumer with the fruit. 


Cabbage Maggot Control 


The cabbage maggot causes heavy 
loss to the cabbage crop. If the crop 
is already infested use a tobacco ex- 
tract containing 40% of nicotine sul- 
phate, diluting it one part to 400 parts 
of water. To each gallon of this add 
an ounce of soap, dissolving it before 
adding. In small lots dilute two tea- 
spoonsful in a gallon of water and add 
the soap. Pour a cupful about the 
stem of each plant. Tobacco extract 
can be made by soaking overnight in 
cold water, one pound of tobacco 
or tobacco stems, diluting it to two 
gallons before using. 

The paper dish method is a very ef- 
fective method of preventing injury 
to the cabbage by the maggots. Single 
ply tarred felt paper is cut up into 
squares or hexagons about 2% or 3 
inches across and a slit cut into the 
center. When the young cabbage 
plant is set the earth is smoothed off 
about the plant and one of the disks 
put on. The object is to prevent the 
adult from laying eggs close to the 
cabbage. 








Fertilizing Orchards—Iin several 
years’ tests of orchard improvement 
in Ohio, the station states that the 
application of five pounds of acid 
phosphate and five pounds of nitrate 
of soda per tree has given a gain of 
38 bushels of apples or a net cash 
gain of $107 per acre over no fertil- 
izer. The station advises that fertil- 
izer was entirely responsible for the 
production of the apple crop. Spec- 
jalists in orchard management have 
found that it was quite necessary to 
fertilize apple trees in many sections 
of Ohio. 
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HE increased necessity for grow- 
ing our protein feed and nitro- 
‘éi genous fertilizers, coupled with 
4/69, the recognized superiority of the 
peLSSe! clovers for this purpose, makes 
the question of how to produce them an ex- 
ceedingly important one; all the more so 
since the effort meets with so many failures. 
During the past seven years I have heard 
many farmers ask how they can secure a 
good clover stand. My experience and rather 
extended observation led me confidently to 
the conclusion that when we understand the 
nature and demands of the clover plants, as 
well as we understand those of otlwr farm 
plants, we need have no more difficulty in 
growing clover than we have with other 
crops. : 
Poor soil will give poor crops of any kind. 
Unfavorable weather conditions will injure 
ay growth. Any crop treated as unwisely 
gs we have generally treated the clovers 
would result in as many failures as we have 
experience with clover. 
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1000 pounds will be sufficient. If the soil 
is not decidedly acid, half that amount will 
be enough. This will hasten the reduction 
of the green or coarse manure to available 
forms and hasten bacterial action, which 
cannot go on in acid soil. 

The addition of a light dressing of phos- 
phate and potash will not only add plant food 
for the clover, but will also favor the work 
of the bacteria. Apply 150 to 200 pounds 
an acre of a mixture analyzing 7% phos- 
phorice acid and 10% of potash for sandy 
soil, or 8% of each for clay land. A top- 
dressing of five tons well-rotted stable man- 
ure, well harrowed in, would probably pro- 
duce better results than would the chemicals. 
Let me repeat that the application of lime or 
other chemicals to soils practically devoid of 
humus will not only be useless, but often 
positively injurious. 4 

I wish to state that clover should be treat- 
ed like other crops and for best results the 
clovers must be treated as other farm crops. 
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Clover No Longer A Bugaboo 


Treated Fairly, It Will Win Every Time—By G. A. Umoselle of New Jersey 


give this bed about 16 pounds red clover or 
20 pounds crimson clover and harrow the 
seed in well. There will be no danger of cov- 
ering it too deeply. At this season it must 
have a good depth to keep it through the hot 
summer weather. If the soil is loose and 
dry, especially if it is sandy, it is rolled after 
seeding and before the last harrowing. A 
clover sod after the second year may be re- 
seeded by using the cutaway harrow to chop 
it up thoroughly. The same can be done on 
any kind of sod. 

An early potato field makes a fine seed bed 
for either the crimson or red clover. Of 
course, crimson may be sown in a cornfield 
before the last cultivation in the latter part 
of July, and a fair stand can be secured, pro- 
vided, the corn is a dwarf variety and is 
rowed north and south 4 feet apart. This is 
especially true if the ground was well limed 
before planting. In many cases it has been 
found necessary to inoculate the ground with 
soil brought from a good clover field and 

evenly spread at the rate 





The fact is that clover 
js one of our hardiest bee 
plants. It takes hold on ' 
earth, air and sun, and . 

with the aid of its bac- 
teria has a decided ad- 
vantage over the non- 
leguminous plants. When 
its deep-root system is 
once established, it can 
more succesfully cope 
with frost, flood and 
drought than any other 
plant. It does what 
other plants can not do, 
for when the soil is lack- 
ing in nitrates it doubles 
or quadruples its system 
of nodules and makes 
good the lack by drawing 
on the limitless store of 
free atmospheric nitro- 








5 : of 6 bushels an acre. By 
careful experiments I 
have seen that this has 
been done successfully, 
and clearly proves the 
necessity of these bac- 
teria to the full develop- 
ment of the clover plant. 
Supplying the conditions 
above named will usually 
insure a fair stand, at 
least, the first seeding, 
which will be increased 
in subsequent crops on 
the same ground. 


r 


Advantages of September 
Clipping 
Another important 
measure in developing a 
root system and adding 
another security against 








gen. 

One of the prime re- 
quisites for a profitable 
growth of clover is freedom of the soil 
from standing water. Tile drainage is the 
way to handle this. In compact clay land 
the presence of water not only prevents the 
entrance of the air, with its oxygen indis- 
pensable to nitrification, but in freezing, ex- 
pands and bulging upward, draws up the 
plant caught in its icy embrace. This heav- 
ing and not the low temperature, is what 
destroys the plants of clover. The clover 
roots need from 1 to 2 feet in depth of earth 
free of water. 

In some measure the results sought will 
be accomplished by the addition of humus to 
the soil. This may be in the form of stable 
manure, which is preferable, or by turning 
i rye sown in the fall after removing a sum- 
mer crop. This will serve to retain moisture 
during a dry time, to raise the temperature 
of the soil, to prevent heaving, to facilitate 
bacterial activity and to render lime or com- 
mercial fertilizer far more effective. 


Lime Promotes Bacterial Growth 


_If, in testing soil for acid with a blue 
litmus paper, it is found that it is decidedly 
acid, lime should be applied in moderate 
quantities, never more than 12 to 15 bushels 
an acre, evenly distributed and immediately 
h the soil. If ground caus- 
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Wonderful Crop of Vetch for Nitrogen and Clover 


A well opéh field and a well-prepared séed 
bed are needed. We give the use of the field 
wholly to corn, rye or oats. I never think 
of growing a crop of corn and of rye on the 
same ground at the same time, or of potatoes 
and timothy. Yet, in the production of 
clover, a crop worth as much as either, we 
have tried to grow three full crops on the 
same place at the same time. 

I have thought clover should have a nurse 
crop. It needs a large amount of moisture, 
fertility and sunshine and a nurse that de- 
prives it of these is not a nurse but a robber. 
True, where the soil is rich and the grain 
thin, we occasionally secure a fair stand of 
clover, but in the absence of another crop it 
probably would have been two or three times 
as heavy. With another crop, a good, even 
stand is the exception and on our depleted 
soils is out of the question. ‘ 


] Clover on Stubble in July 
If the field cannot be given exclusively to 


‘the clover, and a good seed bed prepared and 


sown early in the spring, a wheat or rye 


stubble field may be prepared in July, by | 


burning off the stubble, if necessary, and 
thoroughly harrowing it. If a cutaway har- 
row can be used, burning will not be neces- 
sary. As soon as the grain can be rem 
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heaving out the young 
plant, is clipping in Sep- 
tember. No matter when 
sown, or whether it be the first or second 
crop, this will be found of great advantage, 
never allow the young plants to produce a 
head. Unless needed for the seed, the after- 
math of red clover should be clipped as it 
comes to heading. This clipping, if sufficient 
to smother the plant, may profitably be fed 
to the cows. 

It will be found, as I have repeatedly dis- 
covered, that the July clover, sown and 
treated as I have indicated, will present a 
better developed root system by the last of 
November than will be found in the March- 
sown clover that struggled against the un- 
favorable surroundings until harvest time, 
and was then suddenly exposed to the heat 
and drouth by the removal of the grain. 
Clover can be grown on almost any land pro- 
vided the right seed bed is made for it and 
under the conditions I have described. 


Help Out Scanty Pasture—As pasture gets 
short during the summer months it cannot 
be depended upon alone to keep up the flow 
of milk, but must be supplemented by soiling 
crops. Alfalfa or clover which has been cut 
and nicely wilted, or oats and peas which 
were planted in small areas and ready in 
succession make the best crops. Buckwheat 
sown now at the rate of 11% bu. per acre will 
help materially later on. 
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Week Ending July 9, 1921 
An Instrument of Service 


As a subscriber I ask for permission to translate articles 
appearing in American Agriculturist for use among my 
countrymen. We here recognize the premier position that 
American Agriculturist occupies in American agriculture. To 
have important articles translated would be welcome use to 
the Kannarese public, not less than ten millions in number. 
The Kannarese is my mother tongue and I humbly ask per- 
mission to translate articles appearing in American Agricul- 
turist, granting me permission in this way to serve our pub- 
lic.—[Krishnarao Inamati, India. { 


American Agriculturist has a great many 
subscribers in foreign countries. For years 
this periodical has been a most prominent 
medium, telling agricultural leaders, agri- 
cultural departments and agricultural socie- 
ties in foreign lands what American farmers 
are doing. The request made by this sub- 
scriber shows there is no limit to the good 
work that American Agriculturist is com- 
missioned to do. 


Is This Wise? 


Do you know that there are thousands of 
dairymen who sell milk and use the money 
so obtained to pay doctor bills caused by sick- 
ness which resulted from not using milk? 
No man is wise who sells any milk before his 
family is first supplied. For promoting 
human health nothing equals dairy products 
with the meals three times a day. 
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Summer Field Days 


Summer field day meetings are now in 
order. We have enjoyed attending several 
of these in recent years. They are immense- 
ly pleasant affairs. Each is a great rally- 
ing occasion of the year. We have never 
attended one where we did not feel that 
everybody was having a bang-up good time. 
They are worth while events. Those readers 
who have never attended a field day meeting 
cannot realize the wonderfully fine feeling 
that gets into one’s system. He gets the 
thrill of farmers being together. He goes 
home looking forward to another day just 
like the one that had passed. These farmers’ 
field days are grand, encouraging, inspiring. 
Everybody is made welcome, and you go 
home with joy in your heart and love for 
your farm and state. — 


Tariff and Chinese Eggs 


The committee of 40 of the American 
poultry association which has been working 
so vigorously this last year to secure legis- 
lative protection for the poultry business is 
up against a snarl on this question of poultry 
tariff. The ways and means committee at 
Washington which has been considering the 


— 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


tariff on poultry products promises to re- 
port a 6-cent duty on eggs. This is not 
enough. Anyone who has read these col- 
umns in the last three months knows that 
a duty of 12 cents per dozen must be levied 
on shell eggs. The 6 cents would be a good 
revenue measure, but of very little protec- 
tion. China can ship eggs into the United 
States at $15 a ton that cost only 6 cents 
a dozen to produce. This question of duty 
on Chinese eggs is not all that is wrong. 
China can ship eggs overland from Tacoma, 
Wash., and land them in New York for $1.33 
less on the transcontinental freight charges 
than Washington poultrymen can place their 
own eggs in the city of New York. 

These two vital problems promise to be 
the big business before the American poul- 
try association which meets in Seattle, 
Wash., August 9 to 13. Every poultryman 
and farmer interested at all in his own wel- 
fare should get behind the association in its 
efforts to force Congress to provide a duty 
of 12 cents a dozen on all eggs imported in 
the shell, 15 cents a pound on eggs frozen 
and 45 cents a pound on powdered eggs. 
There is no question as to the fairness of 
this duty to protect home production, and it 
is up to poultrymen to hustle around and 


’ break down the opposition of city congress- 


men who are in sympathy with American 
capital backing the importation of Oriental 
egg products. 


The Iron Bound Bucket 


The famous bucket that hung in the well 
was made strong and lasting by its iron 
bands. The guarantee of advertisers on this 
page is just as strong and lasting as any- 
thing could be. Ironbound, we call it. No 
advertiser in this journal dare misrepresent 
his wares to our readers. 


Better Times 


_ Call it whatever name you will, what the 
country has been passing through has been 
a panic; not an old-fashioned money panic, 
but a business panic; not some gambler in 
Wall street or some crooked banking estab- 
lishment in a money center caught and 
squeezed but a different kind of panic. It has 
been a panic that originated in an effort to 
force farmers to sell their products at low 
prices and to enable dealers with manufac- 
tured products on their shelves to unload 
before new goods with lower replacement 
costs might be put on the market. 

Business enterprises also sought to trans- 
form their high priced raw materials into 
finished products and dispose of them before 
taking loss that was due them because they 
over-extended their credit, or over-built 
their plants, or over-estimated the period of 
boon times that extravagance, waste and in- 
debtedness had inflicted upon the country. 

And farmers, the biggest buying class, 
did not buy. Farmers really showed their 
good sense. When forced to take losses they 
took losses. With losses confronting them 
they didn’t buy. They didn’t buy even if 
they could have bought. As a result indus- 
trial concerns that had been wallowing in 
gains, that had been making big profits and 
paying big dividends in cash and in stock 
soon found themselves without a market and 
their wares piling up unsold. The fiddler 
wanted his pay; consequently, great num- 
bers of workers were thrown out of employ- 
ment and they quit buying. Those who had 
sowed now had the reaping to do. They 
found this not to their taking or liking. 

Fortunately, the situation has found its 
bottom. Things now are changing, chang- 
ing fast. Better times are under way. Those 
concerns such as woolen and cotton, the tire 
and automobile, and the farm implement 
companies who took their medicine last sum- 
mer and fall are now on the way to prosperi- 


.ty with production almost back to a maxi- 


mum in many instances. The steel outfits 


‘and railroads which held on to peak prices 


are now about the last hold-overs and they 
are now finding that they too must pay up. 
These facts ought to be known in every in- 
dustrial center of the country. They show 
the folly of trying to maintain prices of 
manufactured goods and of wages at present 
levels in all cases that are out of tune with 
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farm price levels or with readjusted con 
tions, 

Better times have started. Everybody 
aboard. You will find farmers already ; 
their places. 


Agricultural Training Pays 


There has never been any doubt in th 
minds of farmers that training at agricy), 
tural colleges is many times worth its Cost, 
It is encouraging, however, to.see some Stat. 
istics which bear out this general belief 
The New York agricultural college, which 
last month graduated several hundred em. 
brionic farmers, now reports that the agri. 
cultural college graduate makes an average 
labor income three times 2s great as thos 
without agricultural training, while the sty. 
dent in the agricultural short courses, makes 
an income twice as large. These statistics 
come from the cost accounts of 35 to 5 
New York farmers who have been cooper. 
ating with the college. 

Each of the three classes had about the 

same amount of capital and about all of 
them are probably doing better than the ay. 
erage for his class, but the relation between 
labor incomes is typical. An outstanding 
feature of these figures is that agricultural 
college graduates had about the same crop 
yields as the others, but excelled in the 
management of special enterprises such as 
live stock and fruit, and in the size of busi- 
ness and the efficiency of horse labor. A 
recent study of one New York county showed 
that farmers who had attended high school 
made a labor income of $304 a year higher 
than those who went to district school only, 
while those who had gone further than high 
school made $225 a year more than the boys 
who went only to high school. 
_ Who can doubt that an agricultural train- 
ing pays! The farm business is as truly a 
profession as that of any industry in this 
country and it is a profession which is going 
forward by leaps and bounds. 


What Proof Please? 


That very versatile observer, Frank 

Crane, who our readers know through his 
extensive writings on current topics and 
human nature, recently said that two things 
were holding back agricultural develop- 
ments: Lack of brains and lack of capital. 
American Agriculturist would not put these 
two thoughts in the same sentence. There 
is no question about the lack of capital hold- 
ing back agricultural development, but just 
as fast as the organized farm interests of 
the country can do it, capital is being secur- 
ed and organization is going forward all the 
way from milk to grain. As for the lack of 
brains, we defy any competent statistician 
to present unprejudiced facts which indicate 
lack of mental ability back of farming. 
_ It has been our observation, and the same 
is borne out by others who are daily asso- 
ciated in the great agricultural work of this 
country, that farmers have shown the long- 
est heads in the great war crisis from which 
we are now trying to become adjusted. 
There has been no red element in farming 
as has been the case in practically every 
other great business. Farmers through their 
forethought and straight thinking provided 
not only this country, but all the Allied coun- 
tries with food, and food won the war. 

In the adjustment period of the last year 
they have likewise gone forward and 
thought straight, despite the upheaval in 
prices and the gigantic losses they have suff- 
ered on the falling markets for raw prod- 
ucts and the tight market on finished prod- 
ucts which they most buy. Farmers are the 
balance wheel of this great nation and it is 
uncomplimentary to say the least, to tell 
people that one thing wrong with agricul- 
ture is the lack of brains in those who are 
engaged in the business. Lack of brains, 
indeed! On the farm is where the outstand- 
ing supply of brains has been in evidence 
this past year. 


Serve Two Purposes—Sheep are dual pur- 
hee yettvin in the spring and lambs 
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A most important happening at Washing- 
ton during the. past week has been the ac- 
tivity of Director of the Budget Dawes. 
Readers will recall that budget reform was 
inaugurated © by recent legislation , an d 
Charles G. Dawes of Illinois appointed direc- 
tor of the budget. He called all executive 
heads and assistant heads into a conference, 

reliminary toward an attempt to cut out 
red tape and reduce some of the enormous 
expenses in the many departments of the 
federal government. ; 

Testimony has been presented time and 
time again showing that tens of thousands 
of unnecessary employees are drawing salar- 
jes in Washington and are rendering no serv- 
ice of importance to the people of the 
country. Many departments are water- 
soaked with this unnecessary help. Much 
duplication exists also. Director Dawes is 
a forceful executive and it is believed that a 

t many million dollars may be saved by 
getting government affairs on an efficient 
sis. 
2 years ago Senator Aldrich declared 
that if the government were operated on a 
business basis, three hundred million dollars 
might be saved annually. When that state- 
ment was made the annual appropriation 
ran only one billion dollars a year. 
evident that many hundreds of millions of 
dollars may be saved if dead wood is elim- 
inated, efficiency set in motion, and govern- 
ment affairs put on a business basis. 
National Grange Does Fine Work 

The National grange has stood out primar- 
ily in recent weeks in watching congress and 
in presenting farmers’ views as to legisla- 
ton. Dr. T. C. Atkeson, the very efficient 
grange representative, has rendered service 
to the farmers of the nation through the Na- 
tional grange that can never be valued, can 
never be estimated. His devotion to farmers 
in these critical times has been outstanding. 
He has acquainted congress as never before 
with grange views as to the agricultural 
tituation. The grange has proven the wis- 
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dom of aggressive representation at Wash- 
ington. Its officers and readers are fre- 
quently called into consultation by individual 
members of congress and by committees. 
Under the remakable leadership of National 
Master Lowell, the grange has never occu- 
pied the commanding position in national 
affairs that it does today. 

Splendid service to agriculture has been 
rendered by representatives of the farm 
bureau federation. Not so long experienced 
in harness these men are right on thegjob and 
team work with other farm organizations is 
bringing results. It seems certain that effec- 
tive legislation will result. The senate has 
passed the House packer bill by a two to one 
vote. The bill was amended to provide a 
uniform system of accounting and publicity 
concerning cost, and applies the Sherman 
act to the packing industry and makes the 
law applicable to commission men. It pro- 
vides for the regulation of meat packers by 
the secretary of agriculture. 

Other Bills before Congress 

Liberal support is being given by a num- 
ber of farm organizations to the Norris bill 
known as the Farmers’ export finance cor- 
poration act which would create a govern- 
ment corporation with a capital stock of one 
hundred million dollars, which would traffic 
in agricultural products, buying them from 
any person in the United States and selling 
them to any foreign person or government, 
It would make advances for financing gen- 
erally the agricultural export business. It 
is provided in the bill that the corporation 
may issue bonds or debentures in an,amount 
aggregating not more than ten times its pay 
in capital. 

Several road bills are now before congress. 
The Townsend bill centers everything in a 
federal commission, takes the administration 
of roads from the department of agriculture 
and gives very little if any coéperation with 
the states by building a few trunk lines 
across the country. This bill has been re- 
ported out of the senate committee and prob- 


"Cost Be Cute 


Easily a Billion Dollars Will Be Saved Annually If the Spending Bunch is Curbed 





ably will be considered in the senate before 
long. The Phipps-Dowell bill which comes 
much nearer to providing the farm to market 
highways in which farmers and consumers 
are interested will come up for vote in the 
House soon. The chances are that the Sen- 
ate will pass the Townsend bill and the House 
the Phipps-Dowell bill, and that the two bills 
will be thrown into conference where the 
chances are some compromise will be made. 


Farm bureau federations in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska and Kentucky 
will make provision for handling coal co- 
operatively upon adoption of a plan now 
nearing completion. The committee having 
this matter in charge makes clear that the 
farm bureau is not a’ commercial organiza- 
tion and does not intend going in business. 
It will act in this case as a service agency. 
Orders for coal will be placed through the 
county farm bureaus. The county farm 
bureaus will then pool the# orders through 
the purchasing agent of the office or allied 
organizations. 


The orders from each state will be turned 
over to the purchasing agent who will then 
seek the coal of the grade and quality de- 
sired at the most favorable rate and the most 
available point of delivery. The coal will be 
delivered through the local dealer or the 
county farm bureau. It is estimated that 
two or three middlemen will be eliminated 
from the machinery distribution process and 
that a saving of at least $1.50 a “ton will be 
effected. The plan calls for the farmer to 
pay for his coal upon arrival at his local dis- 
tributing point. 


C. J. Fawcett, director of the wool market- 
ing department of A F B F, reports a some- 
what stronger tone in the wool market. From 
70 to 80% of the spindles of the country are 
now running, according to Mr. Fawcett. 
Some of the mills have sufficient orders to 
require capacity production until cold 
weather. 


Blankets and Cloth for Wool 


A Step that Eastern Wool Farmers May Take---F. E. Robertson 


“Why Cannot we have our own wools 

manufactured into blankets and cloth?” 
This is, in essence, the question thousands 
of farmers are asking today. With a glutted 
wool market, idle woolen mills, and Euro- 
pean nations without the means of purchas- 
ing, the people who grow sheep are forced 
to seek a way by which they can dispose of 
their wools either as natural grease wool or 
in the form of manufactured woolen goods. 
_ Of course, the average woolen mill is not 
equipped for, or does not care to develop, 
small individual trade connections with wool 
growers. A few custom mills do accept small 
lots of wool and will return to the growers 
an amount of cloth, blankets or whatever is 
desired. Such cloth or blankets is not made 
from the wool furnished ; that is, the shipper 
of a small lot of wool would not receive cloth 
made from his own wools. In the process of 
manufacturing it would be altogether im- 
practical to make up small lots of wool. 
What is done with such wools is comparable 
to what is done when one takes apples to a 
cider mill. The cider you get is made from 
the apples belonging to some one else. The 
gtowers of small lots of wool and others con- 
tigning to custom mills should not be de- 
ceived on this point. 

The development of a cooperative wool 
pooling and’marketing plan naturally leads 
to the next logical step: The marketing of 
wook by way of the manufactured route. 
There js absolutély nothing to prohibit the 
farmers who grow a product from coopera- 
tively merchandising that product, whether 
itis wool, milk or.fruit, but wool seems to be 
articularly well suited to such a venture 


since it is not perishable. Therefore, it would 
not be strange to see the wool growers 
actually develop the project of manufactur- 
ing and marketing their own wools into 
staple goods, such as bed blankets, auto 
robes, horse blankets, suitings, wool quilting 
bats, ete. If this venture proves practical, 
as there is every reason to believe it will, 
then it will become possible for any farmer, 
or any other person for that matter, to pro- 
cure direct from the growers a strictly 100% 
virgin wool product, without fear that it has 
been adulterated. 
Better Credit for Farmers 

Like a beam of light from a dreary sky 
comes the news that the sheep growers or- 
ganizations in various states are slowly but 
surely feeling their way in this new field of 
honest endeavor. We have yet to see any 
thing objectionable that will prevent wool 
growers from developing this enterprise. 
Many acclaim this opportunity. Its event- 
ual development will make it possible for 
any one.to purchase direct from the wool 
growers cooperative organizations goods 
made from strictly 100% virgin wools. 
Nothing will do more to stabilize the sheep 
growing industry of the East and make that 
industry profitable. 

Every farm product except raisins has 
struck the bottom of pre-war prices. On the 
other hand, manufactured goods have not 
struck bottom, nor have wages, nor steel, nor 
retail prices, nor building materials. Rail- 
road transportation remains at the very 
highest it has ever been. Cost of living has 
been lowered but the lower cost has largely 
been taken from the farm. 


This is the situation before the country 
today. Appropriation bills continue to be 
high or higher than ever in running state 
and federal governments. Promises have 
been made that some of the hardships in- 
flicted upon farmers by legislation or by un- 
fortunate administrative action will be cor- 
rected, but little if any progress appears. 
Congress finds money enough to support 
enormous contributions to the army and the 
navy, and this is all right, provided waste is 
eliminated and efficiency is promoted and 
financial help is directed toward all needed 
activities; but getting action to help farmers 
seems to be like pulling teeth. It doesn’t 
come. 


Everybody knows that farmers were de- 
nied credit during the past year; they got 
less than was theirs by right. Yet correction 
of the evils that were so disastrous to farm- 
ers is delayed. In making it possible for 
financial credit to be extended to rural dis- 
tricts, nobody asks for gifts to farmers or 
even for appropriations. They ask only for 
credit for which farmers must give security 
of a satisfactory nature. Farmers can give 
better credit than any other class of people; 
they can give better credit than Europe gives 
our manufacturers, and credit given to 
farmers is better than that upon which rests 
the ten billion dollars of foreign loans made 
by this government. Were the government 
to encourage means by which farmers could 
get credit so as to produce and market their 
crops, more would be done to get the entire 
country back on the road of prosperity than 
any single thing accomplished. 








Auto Owners 


WANTEDI 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal _Hydraulie 
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Handle Talks 


Back of the Brawn is the Thinker 
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Spraying Grapes and 
Please tell me when is th 

spray grape vines and what is Py, 

terial to use. Also ise me on spra 

tomatoes; what will keep bugs from cuck 

bers ?—[A. H. Bailey, Doddridge County, | 
Stating it in the briefest Way, bal 

deaux mixture composed of 4 pount 








Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out— Stene-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro: 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 213. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
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er at my expense. 
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OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
‘ 273 Cook Ave., Ottawa, Kansas. 
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Newton’s for Heaves, Coughs, 
cm Distemper, Indigestion, Con- 
4.2 ditioner, Worm Expe lier, 

Ze Three large cans guaranteed 
for Heaves. 65c and $1.30 per 
can, at dealers or by mail, ; 


ewton Remedy Co., Toledo, 0, 








The following popular text books are written 
by the ablest and most practical teachers in the 
country. They are being used extensively in 
rural and graded schools, high schools, normal 
seheols, colleges and universities. Teachers will 
de well te examine these books before making 
adoptions: 

Sells or Crops. Hunt and Burkett...net 1.75 
Farm Animals. Hunt and Burkett...net 1.75 
Ferm Arithmetic. SGurkett and Swartze! 

net $1.25 
Schoo! Agriculture. Milo N. Woed...net 1.25 
Catechism of Agriculture. T. ©. Atheson 

net .90 
Fertilizers and Creps. &. L. Van Slyke 

net 3.25 
First Principles ef Soil Fertility. A. 

FRMR cc cccccccccconcccccccecs net 1,40 
The Study ef Corn. V. M. Sheesmith 

net .90 
Phyoleat Properties of Seil. A. G. 

OGOM ccc cc cccccccccescccceces net 0 
Farm Machinery and Farm Metors. Dav- 

Hdson and Chase 22. ccc cceccncns net 2.50 
The Cereals in America. T. F. Hunt... 2.25 
The Ferage and Fibre Crops. T. F. Hunt 2.25 
Soils, C. W. Burkett .......cceeenee 1.75 
Farm Development. W. M. Hays....net 2.00 
Rural Schoo! Agriculture. C. W. Davis 1.25 
Agriculture Through the Laboratery and 

School Garden. Jackson and Daugherty 

net 1.75 
Sell Physics Laboratory Guide. Stevenson 

an MD vccdceccececesceoccrce -90 
First Principles of Feeding Farm Animals 

S WH. BEPRNE cc ccccccccecccces a 2.00 
First Lessons in Dairying. H. E. Van 

POOPMIOR ccc ccccccccccsccccecces 90 
Modern Methods of Testing Milk and 

Milk Products. &. L. Van Slyke..net 1.40 
A Dairy Laboratory Guide. H. E. Ross 

net 90 
Vegetable Gardening. FR. L. Watts...net 2.50 
ay say +4 Guide to Fruit Growing. F. 

p WOU ccccccccscccccccceses net 1.25 

We publish a lenge Hist of agricultural texts 
for alf grades and many, books of interest to 
teachers and parents. or turther particulars 
address 

American Agricufturist, Ime., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Summer Work 


Corn meal, middlings of a fancy 
quality, and linseed meal have been 
our grain mixture since the cows were 
turned to pasture. They are eating a 
small amount 
of hay and 
about 20 to 25 
pounds of sil- 
age. “We ask 
them to eat all 
they will in the 
barn in order 
to prolong the 
pasture feed 
and to prevent 
them from 
close grazing, a 
well known 
fault with 
many dairy- 
men. 

I am in 
hopes that this wide grain ration will 
maintain flesh. Our cows lose in 
weight as a rule when they begin to 
travel. It takes a lot of nutrition to 
make good the energy worked off in 
travel. According to tradition this 

















H. E. COOE 


exercise is good for them. Somehow, ' 


some way, it must be so, but I can’t 
just demonstrate it. Surely one would 
think that a cow would feel better and 
act better and altogether be better to 
run loose in a field and lie on the 
ground than to stand on a cement floor, 
fastened in swing stanchions. 


There is something stimulating 
about a little grass every day mixed 
in with a regular winter ration and I 
like it but after all we get as much 
milk one time of the year as another 
if the cows get enough digestible dry 
matter with the protein, fat and car- 





bohydrates properly balanced. The 
present ration is: 
COMPOSITION OF FEEDING RATION 

Pounds Feed Cost One ton 
300 linseed meal $43 = $ 6.75 
1200 middlings 26= 15.60 
500 cornmeal S3i=c 14.96 
2000 330.10 


Two Pieces of Meadow Land 


In walking over two pieces of mead- 
ow recently I saw the marked effect 
of previous cultivation and lack of 
cultivation. The first is on the farm 
of a neighbor, who for a number of 
years, raised garden truck. His meth- 
ods were only ordinary and fertiliza- 
tion as usually considered for these 
crops was light, and yet his crop of 
hay this year, timothy and alfalfa, is 
a good one. In comparison with a 
part of the same field that did not 
have the garden crops grown upon it 
is as 10 to one. Now the other piece 
is on my farm and represents the op- 
posite. This land had its care neglect- 
ed as compared to its surroundings 
and the hay crop is much less. While 
home manure and acid rock are a 
profitable adjunct to better cropping, 
protracted cultivation alone will give 
surprising results. 

On a recent trip I saw many horses 
turned out to pasture which I have 
previously mentioned that should 
have been working on a summer fal- 


low which is an easy job because it 
can be done between times and can 
wait a day. “Can’t spare the land:” 
Why bless us there isn’t one farm in 
100 but what could spare one-tenth of 
its entire area each year to lie bare 
with occasional harrowing and plow- 
ing. I am doing it myself this year in 
a small way. 


As for Taxation Plans 


What about 1% sales tax? Do 
farmers want it? Farmers and every- 
body are calling for lower taxation 
and scolding because we don’t get it. 
We might just as well look at this 
tax question as it is, as the way we 
would like to have it. The facts are 
that we have a national debt of 25 
billions and state and local debts that 
are staggering. If we spend our time 
on methods of tax dodging we never 
will pay them. What we should do, 
and must do, in the long run is first 
cherfully to accept the _ situation, 
thanking our stars that the debts are 
to pay a victory and not a defeat 
and then just as cheerfully set about 
developing ways and means of paying 
up. 

Some of us have the queerest notions 
about taxation. The government does 
not pay the tax, the people pay it, and 
it is up to them to say how these taxes 
should: be raised. Theoretically, the 
sales tax is sound and if it could be 
properly distributed would be fair 
and just to all, but farmers would be 
out in the open and like a “cow catch- 
er” on a locomotive they would be the 
first to get hit. 

The big fight must De to prevent 
those men and interests that receive 
large returns from getting out from 
under. Farmers are willing the coun- 
try over to meet their share of the na- 
tion’s obligations but not more. e 
questionnaire sent out by the farm bu- 
reau federation should be studied and 
answered, for in this way the attitude 
of working farmers will become 
known. At any rate the grange and 
farm bureau federation stand out in 
bold relief at Washington as represen- 
tatives of the working farmers of the 
nation and we must look to them to 
protect us. 


Fairness and Equality 


As I have said before, we want 
equality of opportunity for farmers 
wherever located, but we must not 
forget the tremendous handicap of 
the eastern farmer since the West be- 
gan to grow. Their virgin soil in 
abundance, special long distance 
freight rates and the feeling at nation- 
al headquarters that the Mississippi 
valley was the granary of the world 
and should be treated as such have 
worked against us. The higher freight 
rates today should be helpful and part- 
ly compensate us for the ruinous 
competition of recent years. It can 
only be helpful, however, as we in- 
crease the production from our soils 
of those things that we now buy from 
them. We have the advantage of 
g' eat markets: now let us more nearly 
supply them.—H. E. Cook. 
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Spraying Gave This Fine Potato Yield on Pennsylvania Farm ' 
Extension work in spraying potatoes was der’onstrated in Pennsylvania 


Jast season by R. G. Waltz, county agent, co-operating with leading growers of 
the section. The largest increase due to spraying in this demonstration work 
was on the farm of M. J. Harrington. The above shows some of the fine specti- 
.mens and a group of the farmers interested in this work. The yield of the 
unsprayed fields was at the rate of 130.39 bushels per acre and that of the 
sprayed area 358.68 bushels, showing an increase due to spraying of 228.29 
bushels per acre. Seven applications of bordeaux were applied: during the 
growing season at a presre of 175 to 200 pounds. The entire cost of spraying, 
cost of materials, labor and depreciation was $25.90 per acre, making a total net 
profit of $203.10 per acre due to spraying. 


copper sulphate, 4 pounds lime to i] 
gallons water, and to which is addeg 
1% pounds soap and 3 pounds leag 
arsenate paste, will control practic, 
ally all of the fungus and insect Pests 
which attack grape vines. Depeng. 
ing upon the pest or disease of the lo. 
cality, the composition of the mixturs 
will be altered but where there js 
danger from any or all of the trou. 
bles, this general formula if properly 
applied will give good results. The 
bordeaux mixture is primarily for 
control of the fungous diseases, while 
the arsenate of lead furnishes the 
stomach poison which kills the insects 
as they eat the foliage. 

For general application to gra 
vines the first spray is made just pre. 
vious to blossoming time, followed by 
another application just after the 
blossoms fall and another in 10 days 
to two weeks’ time. For some of the 
fungous troubles which appear later 
in the summer, an early August ap- 
Plication is advisable. If the insects 
are particularly troublesome a sep- 
arate application of the arsenate of 
lead is advisable. The foliage must 
be thoroughly covered by the spray 
mixture, the under as well as the up- 
per sides of the leaves being coated. 
Any good spray machine of the knap- 
sack or light orchard type will do the 
work effectively in small vineyards, 
Complete directions for using the 
sprays come with the materials and 
vary somewhat with the form of the 
ingredients as purchased. { 

For general treatment against to- 

mato and cucumber insects and fun- 
gous diseases, the same mixture of 
bordeaux and arsenate of lead will 
be effective. The time of application 
to these trucking crops varies to meet 
the trouble. which is most harmful in 
the section or in the particular field. 
Tomato plants should be sprayed early 
and if grown o: the farm should be 
sprayed in the hotbed or cold frame 
before being planted into the fields, 
Three or four field sprays are made 
at the intervals of two or three weeks 
apart during the growing season as 
the condition of the plants indicates 
their necessity. If none of the fun- 
‘gous diseases which burn the tips of 
the leaves or curl the foliage are 
troublesome, both of these truck 
crops can be sprayed with aresnate of 
lead alone to get rid of the insects. 
In general the combined spray mix- 
ture is advisable. 

. 





Ten Pounds of Alfalfa 


Ten pounds of alfalfa seed to the 
acre was found to be the most satis- 
factory rate of seeding in tests made 
by the Ohio station. Heavier seed- 
ing proved a loss of seed because un- 
necessary plants were thinned out 
within two years. In one test of 
broadcast seeding started on the sta- 
tion farm in 1907 three cuttings of al- 
falfa annually for three years showed 
10 pounds of seed per acre gave the 
highest yields, with five pounds sec- 
ond, and 5, 20 and 25 pounds follow- 
ing. The same results were obtained 
in a similar test from the hay crops of 
1913 and 1914. 


Five pounds per acre led in tests 
made with an alfalfa and clover drill. 
With this rate, however, the percent- 
age of weeds was comparatively high, 
and grass and weeds took possession 
of this plot first. Counts on equal 
areas of the plots under experiment 
showed the stands from the widely 
varying rates of seeding to be clnse 
together after two years. The stand 
from 25 pounds of seed drilled was 
gradually thinned to -that from 10 
pounds. As a result of this thinning 
process 75% of the original plants 
from the 10-pound rate of seeding re- 
mained after two years, and only 
23% of the original plants from the 
25-pound rate. The five-pound rate 
showed the thinnest stand of plants 
in all cases. 





New Tomato Disease 


A disease causing loss to tomato 
growers in greenhouses has been iden- 
tified by the Ohio station as gray 
mold drop, or botrytis. It was found 
that the disease gained headway 
whenever moisture conditions in the 
greenhouse were excessive. The dis- 
ease ca d serious loss in houses 
which were not ventilated suffictently- 

Proper ventilation and watering. 
however, quickly checked development 
so that no new infection occurred. 
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| Mi What different kinds of materials make good electrical insulators? 
an J Rubber, glass, porcelain, wood and mumberless others! There are in 
fact dozens of such insulators found in nature that meet all the usual 

ulators / ® requirements. But— 


: In a storage battery the insulators must be porous to let the battery $y" 
* CW solution circulate freely. How many materials that are good insulators te 
; are also sufficiently porous? Of these, how many also are durable cae 


enough so that the battery will never have to be re-tnsulated during its cae 


/ 
are Pi orous: life? Not one such natural product isknown. But— 


Why not take one of the materials that is a good insulator and is durable att 


it? —and make it porous? Ithas been done! The result is Willard Threaded sate 

Rubber Insulation. Willard started with RUBBER and made it porous, HE 

’ by piercing it with thousands of threads. The Willard Threaded ; 
Is D utable J Rubber Battery does not have to be re-insulated during its lifetime. 

You can buy the Willard Threaded Rubber Battery of any of the dealers of 

in your territory listed below. They all give authorizec. Willard Service: wd 
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Farm Engineering 


Every Farmer His Own Mechanic 














Mixing Mortar Material 


In layjng a chimney, what proportion of 
cement, water, lime and sand should be used 
and how should it be mixed for best results? 
—([{Henry C. Schwartz, New York. 


Ordinarily, in mixing up mortar 
from two to three parts of sand are 
used to one part lime. Enough water 
should be added to give the mixture 
a good consistency, which can best be 
described by saying that when a heap 
of the mixture is piled up it will of 
its own weight flatten out to say a 
fourth of its height. 

Sometimes cement is used instead of 
lime as the binding material, while a 
small proportion of lime, say a 10th 
of the volume of cement, may be used 
to give better workability under the 
trowel. The greater the proportion of 
the cement, the greater the solidity 
of the resulting mortar when it has 
set. 

/ 


Belt for Transmission 


I have a machine which I wish to operate 
with a 2% horse power gas engine and as a 
belt does not work satisfactorily owing to 
the fact that it will constantly be exposed 
to show and water while in use, possibly you 
could tell me of some other power transmis- 
sion, possibly a drive chain, and the kind 
and size for this engine. Would run pulley 
at about £00 revolutions per minute and need 
not be over 4 feet long over entire length ?— 
. [E. H. Blach, New York. 


It seems to me that you probably 
will get the best results in your power 
transmission by using some kind of a 
belt even though the conditions may 
not be very good for its use. A 
rubber belt will withstand bad weather 
conditions quite satisfactorily and 
offers the easiest solution of the prob- 
lem. 

A good leather belt, properly treat- 
ed with water proofing and preserving 
material, may also fill the bill, though 
it may be necessary to replace it once 
ina while. Even so, it probably would 
be cheaper than the next best thing 
which occurs to me and that is a 
drive chain of the so-called silent 
drive type. They are expensive and 
require special sprockets both for the 
driving and driven shafts. 





Farm Pumping Problems 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 


Please give me a clear explanation of the 
cause of a pump not being able to lift water 
as many feet at an elevation of 1,000 feet 
cbove sea level as at sea level. I am aware 
that the maximum lift at sea level is 33 feet 
and that atmospheric pressure causes the 
maximum lift to be less at high elevations. 
I cannot understand just how this works out. 

Will you please let me know how 
much less the maximum lift would be at an 
elevation of 1,000 feet, 2,000 feet, etc? I 
have one pressure pumping problem where 
the lift does not. bother me in the least. In 
this case I would have you advise as to the 
size of pipe. I want to pump water in my 
barn from a well 140 feet distant. The lift 
will vary from 1 to 8 feet at different seasons 
of the year. I have been advised to use 
1-inch pipe by some, 14-inch pipe by others 
and some say 1% inch. I want to install] an 
outfit that will pump fast.—([E. A. Garcia, 
New York. 


' You, of course, understand the 
principle of operation of the ordinary 
suction pump. As the piston or 
plunger is drawn up within the cylin- 
der, a partial vacuum within the 
cylinder is formed and the atmos- 
pheric pressure which is being exerted 
on the surface of the water outside of 
the cylinder will cause the water to 
rise within the cylinder, the amount 
of rise being proportional to the 
difference in pressure within and with- 
out the cylinders. 

The external pressure which causes 
the water to rise is due to the weight 
of the atmosphere. The pressure per 
square inch is equivalent to the weight 
of a column of air 1 inch square and 
extending up as high as the at- 
mosphere reaches. Naturally, if we 
measure the weight of this column at 
an elevation of 1,000 feet it is equiva- 
lent to cutting off the lower 1,000 feet 
of the air column, and since this is the 
densest portion of the column it will 
amount to quite a little. The weight 
of such a column of air from sea level 
up is about 14.7 pounds. The weight 
of a similar column with the lower 
1,000 feet cut off will be approximate- 
ly 14.2 pounds. For a rough approxi- 
mation we may assume that the 
weight decreases 1-2 pound for every 
71,000 feet cut off at the bottom. 
wim regard to the size of pipe to 
carry water into your barn from the 

5 Mell, /J4would recommend from the 
-. ~ + 


standpoint of efficiency the use of as 
large a pipe as you can afford. The 
friction within the pipe acts as a pres- 
sure reducer, in other words, it reduces 
the effectiveness of the lift. The 
smaller the pipe, the greater propor- 
tionally will be the friction, and if 
you want to install an outfit for fast 
pumping, I certainly would advise you 
to use the larger size pipe. 





Power for Filling Silos 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 


I oe building a silo about 30 feet 
high and have thought of using a motor 
truck to drive the silage cutter. Could I 
use the truck by attaching pulley to crank 
shaft? Would it develop sufficient horse 
power, or would it be more satisfactory to 
attach belt to one of the rear wheels? Would 
this be apt to bring too much wear on the 
car? What size blower would you advise 
~ 100 ton silo?—[Roland G. Lee, New 
or 


As I have mentioned several times 
in these columns, I do not like to 
recommend the use of an automotive 
vehicle for external power purposes as 
they are not designed to be used this 
way and are likely to be subjected to 
unusual detrimental strains. 

However, if you do use the truck 
this way, I think it would be better to 
attach the pulley to the crank shaft 
rather than to one of the rear wheels, 
as the transmission of the power would 
be more direct and there is less likeli- 
hood of damage. In taking the power 
from one of the rear wheels results in 
undue wear on the differential. 

The size of silage cutter to be used 
will depend, of course, upon the ca- 
pacity of the engine available. The or- 
dinary smal! farm motor truck would 
probably develop from 12 to 15 horse- 
power at the belt and would be able 
to run a fair size cutter. 

The best way to solve this problem 
would be to get in touch with your 
local implement dealer after you have 
decided upon the type of power you 
are going to use and let him advise 
you as to what size of the particular 
type of machine would be best for 
you to buy. 


Electric Plant for Farm Use 


I am thinking of buying a farm electric 
light and power plant for light power use 
such as churning, washing, separating, etc. 


Which would be better for use, a water- 
cooled or air-cooled engine? I prefer an 
air-cooled engine if it would give as much 
satisfaction as a water-cooled one. An agent 
told me his batteries would not freeze in an 
out house when weather was 20 to 30 degrees 
below zero. Is that possible?—[Claude M. 
Hall, West Virginia. ’ 


So far as practical considerations are 
concerned, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of air or water-cooled en- 
gines are reasonably well balanced. 
Naturally the air-cooled type ap- 
peals on account of the freedom 
from danger of freezing, and air-cooled 
plants are now so well designed that 
there is very little danger of their 
operating under conditions that would 
cause pistons to stick. There are 
very satsfactory plants on the markets 
now which are operated by water- 
cooled engines and one need have no 
hesitancy in buying them. 

When batteries are fully charged 
they will not freeze even should the 
temperature fall as low as 50 or 60 
degrees below zero. When they be- 
come about half discharged then one 
has to look out, as their specific 
gravity is then getting low and the 
freezing point is raising. Of course, if 
you keep your battery charged above 
the point of half discharge, then they 
will not be likely to freeze at tem- 
peratures of 20 to 30 degrees below 
zero. 


Alcohol from Wood Waste—Exper- 
iments by the federal forest products 
laboratory show that soft wood lum- 
ber waste can be made to yield per 
ton, 20 gallons or more of 95 per cent 
alcohol, and hardwood about half as 
much. The manufacture of industrial 
alcohol is at present about the only 
feasible method of using lumber mill 
waste on a large scale. An alcohol 
plant with a daily supply of 180 tons 
of wood can produce 3600 gallons of 
alcohol at a cost, under present condi- 
tions, of approximately 25 cents a 
gallon. The success of plants now in 
operation justified a consideration of 
this process by mills having a large 
quantity,of.waste,’ 2 
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Platform Scales An Advantage 
W. EB. FARVER, HOLMES COUNTY, 0. ¢ 


A dozen years ago there was hardly 
a portable platform scales in this 
section. The number has been in- 
creasing constantly since. Today 
many farmers own them, those who 
do would not want to do without 
them. These scales are a part of the 
farm equipment. They play just as 
much part in the year’s work on the 
farm as do the other farming im- 
plements. They come in most handy 
in feeding livestock, especially hogs. 
While weight of hogs is easy to esti- 
mate by the experienced feeder, 
nevertheless with scales and a crate 
handy it is an easy matter to find just 
what profit your feed is bringing. 
Weighing occasionally and comparing 
weights give a feeder an idea as to 
whether his feeding is profitable. 
The scales tell you how much money 
you put into hogs and what you must 
receive for them. 

The experienced feeder by keeping 
tab for some time, can be able to tell 
just when his hogs will be ready for 
market, especially if he js certain of 
the gains made from the feed con- 
sumed. Only scales can teil this. The 
use of the scales is not alone for stock. 
We have owned ours for two years 
and we could not from memory tell 
all it has been used for. Grain drills 
are adjusted so that the amounts sown 
are figured by weight. By using the 
scales it is easy to compare amounts 
sown. We can tell if the drill sows 
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correctly. In selling grains and seeq 
has been @ necessary tool on the fa 
We haven’t heard of a single sc. 
owner who would like to get riq 
his scales. All e they are worg 
dollars to every er and fee 
especially in figuring rations for catty 
and horses. 


a 

Marketing Costs—The live stocy 
producer finds that the cost of mar. 
keting his product is still much great. 
er than it was before the war. 4). 
though live stock is now selling at 
approximately pre-war prices, trans. 
portation charges and expenses at the 
central markets remain at or above 
the war-time level. In addition to an 
increase of approximately 67 per cent 
in freight rates, both commission and 
yardage charges have advanced mate. 
rially over pre-war figures. Relative. 
ly high operating costs, especially em. 
ployees’ wages, which remain at prac. 
tically war-time levels, have been ad- 
vanced as justification of present 
charges levied against the stockman. 
This, however, does not alter the con- 
dition in which the stock raiser finds 
himself at the present time.—v, s 
Department of Agriculture. 





Burr Hook—Subscriber of Bradford 
county, Pa., asked definition of a burr 
hook. This device, used in fishing, 
is a fish hook with three barbed 
prongs and better known as a treble 
hook. 
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the release of all fertility to 
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Uniform standsof sound, full-ma 
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are what youre after, 
_.Get m with 


SOLVAY 


hasten and complete full crop development. 

Solvay is in fine, pure, soluble form—guaranteed 
high test 95% carbonates—easily spread through 
Non-caustic—will not burn. 


tured grain 
prove the superior qualities of Solvay at the first harvest. 
Write for FREE Booklet. 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 
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and other crops 


Syracuse, N. Y. 











not essential. book furnishes the 
formation desired with the minimum of labor. 10 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, INC., 





FARM ACCOUNTS SIMPLIFIED 


By D. H. OTIS 


A simplified system of farm accounts that requires no posting, the minimum of descriptions and 
additions, and oe I~ itemized to Fagg the cost of production. 
armer a 


A knowle of bookkeeping 
sys farm records that will reveal the in- 
Net $1,75 


item of 
x 13 inches. Cloth, 
461 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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SILO FOR #13522 


I am selling out at cost my 
stock of 180 genuine Clear Oregon 
Fir silos. Prices lower than in 
1917. Silos are of well-known 
make and absolutely first-class 
in every way. Write me size 
you desire and and I will give 
you rock-bottom price. I must 
sell this stock. 

TH 


M. L. SMI 
112 Flood Building Meadville, Pa. 























LATE CABBACE PLANTS: All Hesd Early, Glory of 
Enkhuizen, Late Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market, Surehesd 

. 100 plants 45c, 500 plants $1.20. 1000 uy 
$1.90. All prepaid, circular free. Grown right, priced right, 
shipped right, so order tonight. $ A iN. Hartly, Del. 














Hardwood unleached 

in bags $13.00 per ton 

car lots or less. 
Swarthmore, 





Vegetable Plants 
ties Celery, Caulifiower 
188 te: oo Ni 
logue free. w 8. Fo 
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Leg Weakness in Chickens? | Saaplishe! their own homes and secure grain 
I have 200 Rhode Island Red chicks, 10 Pr yg - te a ee 


















































































© stock : cold if the 
y wish. I believe that the days old. They are growing very fast but 
of mar. Returns from Milk Pool brood sows need exercise anda change 2 the last 24 hours 10 or a dozen of them Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Aore 
h great. F + 37,000 members of the pres- have lost the @ao of their legs. I give pots * 
“ Nearly 37, , of food. them skim milk only for drink. They get land similar to that which through many 
r. Al. 54,000 under the Dairymen’s This is what I di . * years has yielded from 20 to 45 la 
li nt t d with my hogs’ a commercial buttermilk feed for 10 min of wheat to th _ barley end 
Ing at e co-operative pooling plan, jast year. I started in on the first utes four times a day. I give them occa- flax also in great ph eg FT — 
» trans. ered by the returns on the i = sionally rolled oats or a commercial chick while 
re covere of the year with one sow worth $50 cattle, sheep and hogs is equally 
S at th " hecks for which went out - grain in cut straw litter. They have fine rofitable. Hundreds of farmers in Western 
: 6 May pool, chec two young sows valued at $60, 14 grit and granulated charcoal before them a have raised crops in a single season 
above mom the League office around June pigs, $70 and during the year paid $77 2 all times. Today I gave them oyster worth more than the whole cost of their land. 
Nn to a _ , the clerical work of the shells and a little ground alfalfa. I have Healthful 
n With for other pigs which, with grain and thful climate, good neighbors, churches, 
er ce a ; hed rapidly, it is ex- a coal burning hover. What is wrong or schools, rural e, excellent markets 
“ nt ague being pushe pidty, food at a cost of $439.41, makes a  lacking?—[Edward Glow. and shipping facilities. The climate and soil 
i n and ected that the figures will show @ total on the debit side of the column . offer inducements for almost every branch of 
hare mnsiderably larger number of mem- of $696.41. ' There are a number of factors which agriculture. The advantages for . 
oe hers participating in the June pool. During the year, I sold $901.74 can cause this leg weakness in chicks, Dairying, Mixed Farming 
ry em- Reports from dealers operating 874 worth of pork and at the end of the Which is so very common among the and Stock Ralsing 
4 ptae- ants during May and from 83 plants year I had four Chester White sows early broods, and very often among make. tremendous appeal to industrious 
"en ad. operated by the association show that on the farm valued at $140, one reg- What prove to be the strongest chicks. stances. For certificate entitling yo 
present May from plants handed 484,- istered Chester White boar worth $40 Leg weakness may be inherited. The fo red —_ i 
erature, m lescri 


during 
ckman, 411,593 pounds of milk. Pooled mem-_ and nine pigs worth $45. The credit constitutional vigor of the parent opportunities 
Al 


oe etn. ners delivered 209,961,899 pounds of side of the ledger showed income and stock may not have been such to 

Pig. this milk to dealers and another 41,- assets of $1,126.74, or a return to me impart rugged constitutions to the tish Columbia, etc., write 
- & 192,621 pounds was handled by the of-$430.33 for my work and profit. baby chicks, which during the unset-! 0. G. RUTLEDGE 

plants operated by the association. To carry the animals through the’ tled and cooler weather of early spring 301 E Genie Street, 

his pool milk amounts to 58% of the year, it took 14,600 pounds of feed sive way to constitutional inability to Syracuse, N.Y. 

ital amount delivered to plants, pur- made up as follows; 10,000 Ibs. red- fight the hardships under which they 












adford gasing from or operated by the asso- dog flour, 500 oil meal, 1,600 corn- live. If it is apparent that this isthe | 
@ burr ciation. meal, 1,800 of one brand of mixed factor causing leg weakness, the only 
ishing, of all the milk handled under the feed and 700 of another. One hog’ thing to do is to care for and feed 
barbed new classification by dealers and by was sold alive for $30, when it weighed the chicks as well as possible and use 
treble plants owned by the association dur- about 200 pounds, while the 3,990 them for layers or market stock rather 


ing May, figures now show that 40% pounds of dressed pork brought over than for breeding purposes another 





































gas sold in class 1, 20% in class 2, $900, as itemized above. season. 
12% in class 3, ry a” eg a Leg weakness may also be caused 
and 12% in class 4 cheese. e pool- r by malnutrition, especially if the ra- . 
7 4 milk was disposed of as follows: Flushing Breeding Ewes tion lacks bone-making food. In the hg pA 
> "% in class 1, 19% in class 2, Those who own flocks of ewes must #bove case the method of feeding is J Fleming’s Actinoform 
18% in class 3, 16% in class 4 butter handle them so as to obtain maximum etter regulated than in many cases, a yk a oe, 
on pong for results. The condition of the ewe and a Red elements needed wrth years of succese back of it, known to 
. gage price r : flock during breeding time is largel or proper bore building are available be of merit an y guaranteed. Don’t 
grade B milk at the 200-milk zone ce lke. aay Mle pre Am the poo to the young chicks. The feeding of Parl se bel the once F what else yo 
ysting 3% fat and including both that ity ‘The condition of the ewes is a Skim milk is an excellent idea, as it Tey. a Stinoforan ever falls Our fair plan 
gid direct to dealers and that han- far more important factor than that not only furnishes food for chicks, but of selling, together with full — 
ded by the _association’s plants, of the ram. Of course, the number iS 2 regulator for the digestive system. = Jey ieming’s Vest-Pocket 
gnounted to $1.73% a 100 pounds. of ewes that one ram can serve suc- The lactic acid property of skim milk een.) | 
This base price return must be cessfully must obviously depend upon iS @ tonic and an important one to be given away. ‘Contains 192 pages and 69 
gered according to grade, butter fat, pi. vigor. prevent the very common . white — Sag eg copy. 
fesht, hauling and other established Flushing is the term applied to the diarrhea. Chicago, Illinois 
: **25 Years at the Stock Yarde’* 
ifrentials to make the net price practice of stimulating the organs of Perhaps one of the chief causes of 25 
which the dairyman received for reproduction by supplying additional Je&8 Weakness is confinement of the 
: May milk under the pooling plan. grain or more succulent pasture to chicks to a warm, dry floor for too — ae ee eee eo = Se a 
Aiministrative expenses amounted to tne ewes. An insufficiency of feed long a period, and other conditions 4 
icents per 100 pounds. Expenses retards the breeding season, and re- Deing equal this is probably the cause = 
for local branches 0.2 cents, for ad- @qyces the fertility. To flush ewes Of the trouble in the Rhode Island ABSORBINE 
vertising fund 0.5 cents, credit to cer-  njace them in a succulent pasture and Jed chicks as described above. Dur. TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 
tificate of indebtedness 10 cents, PaY- feed one-half to one pound per day ing a warm spring, such as has been Reduces Strained, Puffy. Ankle 
' ment temporarily deferred because of oF two parts oats and one part bran’ the case this year, great care must be on phangiti Poll Evil, © Pistuls 
— large inventories of unsold manufac- for 49 days previous to turning the taken with a coal-burning hover to Baie Serellia * Stops Lameness 
reg goods 15%4 cents or a total cash fam in with them. It is equally im- Prevent too high a temperature. The oe pee _ slealt ona, ele, 
payment on account on June 25 to portant that the ewes be not over fat chicks after a week old should run ak beet " Chafes. I . 
cover May deliveries of $1.45 per 100 a this time. out of the brooder for a few hours > . a | 
pounds. All the wool about the dock of the 0n clear days, even though the ground SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 
' The big problem before the league ewes should be trimmed away before may still be cold and frozen. The : Does not blister or remove the 
: it present is to sell milk under the mating. As a means of distinguishing Chicks will seldom catch cold while hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
mw plan so as to take as much 48 the ewes that have been bred, paint moving about. They should not be 8 $250 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
pssible out of class 4 and sell it the ram on the brisket with some allowed to stand out of doors, but case for special instructions and Book 2 R Free. 
P mder class 1. This, of course, rais€S  ¢ojJor which will leave a mark on must be kept moving until they learn W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 379 Temple ST. Springfield, Mass. 
anal the average price. In American the wool of the ewe. At the end of to go back to the warmth of the hover 
Agriculturist of July 2 the detail of 9). qays the ram should be painted When they feel cold. — 
DO july league price was given. On July another color. In this manner the / Best regulated brooders are so con- | 
—— i settlements will be made for June owner is enabled to tell whether or structed that the heat reaches the BOOK ON ‘ 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 


nik under the pooling plan. not the ewes are “returning.” chicks from above and not through 
the floor. Sometimes chicks will roost 
on the hot-water pipes and heat con- 

















Hogs Gain on Right Food Rape for Swine ductors and protective measures must 

1.7. RAVEN, ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY, Rape is a profitable crop for pro- * be made to prevent this, po H. be 4 Glover Co., Inc. 

I have had remarkably good luck viding fall pasture for hogs where Bo. Pee eee the oe hh ac we 

i ha farmers harvest corn by hogging it ell and granulate one may 

wih Chester White hogs and ve be included in the ration. Undoubtedly 4 


made more money on them than on down. Experiments conducted at the 
ay other pigs. I believe this breed Ohio station show that when hogged this is present in the commercial 
fattens more quickly than most breeds down a greater return may be expec- chick feed which is being given to 


ind I surely can make more pork with ted from corn and less purchased sup-! these Rhode Island Red chicks. These PRACTICAL Books 
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Pa. them on the same amount of grain. plement needed if rape is seeded in may be mixed in a dry mash made up 
—_ Iteed my pigs five times a day while the corn at the last cultivation. { at home so as to compose 10% of the FOR 
os te hogs are fed three times. They + Rape may be seeded in standing ation. On the other hand, if the R 
— lever get cold food in the winter and corn during the last cultivation or commercial mash is known to lack | M 
the pigs are kept in a warm dry place. may be sown in a small patch near these constituents, the meat scraps, 
\ The hogs need a warm place in which the corn field so that hogs may have oyster shell and granulated bone may These populat and practical books contain the 
AY tvsleep, but they can go out into the access to the forage when on the full be fed in hoppers or boxes. Fresh | {iit ‘increase the returns from ‘thelr “cows, 
H ee - » gucculent green feed, such as sprouted THE BUSINESS OF DAIRYING 
1 CL aed gS cc cc. oo oats, clipped into small pieces with mi. x ‘ae a om ang B takes . 
H scissors is excellent for the baby every detail of this business.” thoroughly “ne 
a chicks. systematically ...cccccccccccsccceed ‘et, » 
. FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING 
, in , ney HE; Van Norman. | This book is just, the 
° e . ng for everyday airymen, and snou n 
Profit in Hogging Off Corn the hands of every farmer in the country. 
Net, $0.90 
y That it pays the farmer to hog off | SUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON BUTTER 
> his corn is shown in the results of 12 By C. A. Publew. The entire subject has 
demonstrations conducted in various | tseful contributions to dairy literature. in’ recent 
— , Pennsylvania counties last season Ge rereresgtieperm terres me 
where farmers co-operated with the | oO Sia"Siit%s pupiow. A new book on 
state college through its extension the subject of Lae ey making according to. the 
service. By allowing the hogs to har- | Wopenn METHODS OF TESTING MILK AND 
‘vest part of the corn crop an average MILK PRODUCTS 
price of $1.40 per bushel was realized | treatiseon” the various’ methods of testing’ mile 
in net gain of pork from corn in the oe aE SS ee 
. . ee satten ta ae corn in fields was understood by all. 28 pages. 5 x 7 inches. 
a valued at 60 to 80 cents a bushel. arn ee 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
D oF rent Say o_o a in nite, above. is but @ partial list of the books 
e las all’s e was ‘ pounds, a at we publis on ry ming. Send or 
, 1 taini list of the best boo 
total of 422 pounds of pork being oo oll benches ‘of. farming and allied cuhboste. 
a produced on an acre of corn which had OUR _SEEvicE DEPARTMENT, which an- 
: : an average yield of 43.4 bushels. In — dnt "Te an caer yen. with any 
Steers Ready for Market calculating the increase gain in price book published at publishers’ prices. Write te— 
) / Abu : os county, O. The returned through hogging off .corn, American Agriculturist, !nc., 
Te eae ern cera Ccg ths fenced eprication and cont ot wun: | Fort ACCU on 


nlap farm. plementary feed was subtracted. 








averaging 200-pounds a head. No waste of grain on the 

















Among the Farmers 




















NEW YORK 
Hay and Corn Retarded 


H. H. LYON, CHENANGO, CO., N. ¥. 


The season has been fairly good for 
the hay crop in central New York, al- 
though not of the best by any means. 
From recent trips around the state ap- 
pearances indicate a crop half that 
of last year. I really expected it to be 
even better than that but it surely 
cannot be as large as an average crop. 
Around my home we have a very fair 
crop, although not equal to las* conccn. 

Each year I am more and more con- 
vinced that farmers had better do good 
farming as they go, if they cannot get 
over the entire area with the help 
that is available. It would be better 
to turn over the land into some sort 
of a pasture and put more thorough 
work upon the few acres that they at- 
tempt to cultivate. 

Corn is making a good showing but 
appears very late. We have not-had 
good corn weather. If I was doubt- 
ful over my supply of winter fodder 
I would plow and put in what I could 
of the old-fashion sowed corn. I think 
I would sow it with a drill but prefer 
it very thick. 


Cabbage setting has been going 
ahead rapidly. Farmers in general are 
thinking of them as food for cows 
next fall and early winter. I have 
seen a number of oat fields that were 
so thoroughly infested with mustard 
that I believe they should be cut for 
hay before the mustard goes to seed. 
In some cases it is possible to go into 
infested fields where the ground is 
moist and pull out the mustard. The 
fields to which I refer, however, could 
not be saved in that way since there 
is so much of the pest. 


e «* 


Tractors at Work.—The N. Y. state 
institute of applied agriculture at Far- 
mingdale, L I, has planned a big trac- 
tor demonstration on its grounds, Jul 
14-15. Every tractor sent to the in- 
stitute will perform active service un- 
der typical farm conditions. The pur- 
pose of the demonstration is to show 
how tractors may be kept at work at 
all seasons and to give farmers a 
chance to decide upon the merits of 
the various makes of machines. 


Ontario Co.—Dry weather prevail- 
ing. Crops look well, but some old 
meadows will be short. Alfalfa looks 
fine; corn coming along well and wheat 
in good shape. 


Saratoga Co.—Crops in this county 
hayp suffered greatly for need of mois- 
ture. Hay is a very light crop. Oats 
suffered greatly. The land has been 
too hard and dry to plow for buck- 
wheat. On the other hand, corn looks 
well. Butter is 38c p lb wholesale and 
grocers are paying 30c a doz for eggs. 
One local dealer is paying 24c a Ib for 
wool. Dressed veal calves bring 18c 
p lb. Strawberries and cherries very 
light crop; berry bushes loaded with 
fruit. (E. 8. Rodgers.) 


Warren Co.—Grass not looking well 
on account of long dry spell; pastures 
poor and cows not doing well. Vege- 
tation of all kinds does not look well. 
There is a large quantity of old pota- 
toes with no market value. Farmers 
putting in fodder corn to fill in for 
the poor hay crop. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Western Pennsylvania Notes 
PLUMMER MC CULLOUGH 

Northwestern Pennsylvania has been 
very hot and dry and much garden 
seed never came up. Recent rains 
helped considerably. Wheat looks 
fairly well; oats also look well, but 
backward. Corn is coming along in 
spite of dry weather. Potatoes are a 
larger acreage than last year; many 
put in late did not come up. 

The hay crop is very poor. Clover 
meadows are weedy. There have been 
practically no public farm sales re- 
cently. Shelled corn is 80 cents a 
bushel, oats 50 cents, buckwheat 80 
cents, wheat $1.50 to $1.75, bran $1.60 
a 100 pounds, middlings $1.90, old hay 
$15 a ton. Strawberries were almost 
a failure. 

Considerable road building is being 
done in Mercer county, with labor re- 
ceiving 30 cents an hour. Very few 
apples wil] be harvested in this sec- 
tion. There are a few peaches and 
there will be some blackberries and 
raspberries. Codltng moths have bad- 
ly damaged apple orchards in this sec- 
tion. 


In Fastern Pennsylvania 
OLIVER D. SHOCK 

Farmers and the new day have not 
as yet formed a co-partnership. The 
farmers’ clocks still maintain standard 
time, and farm work is being done un- 
der the old regulatory early and late 
hours, regardless of new-fangled ideas. 
With the generally deflated prices ob- 
tained for farm products there ensues 
a greater need for farm accounting. 
With some of the model forms now 
available, acceunts are easily kept and 
new thoughts in economy follow as a 
natural sequence. Family supplies 
only too frequently are overlooked by 
the growers. 

Southern Pennsylvania orchardists 
are again entering complaint with state 
officials because of damages inflicted 
in young orchards by deer. The pro- 
tective law does not permit the killing 
of any deer at this season of the year. 
Notwithstanding the great number 
that were killed during the hunting 
season the present year will surpass 
all previous years. 

Huckleberry pickers are at work on 
the mountains in Luzerne, Lacka- 
wanna, Carbon and Schuylkill coun- 
ties, but the drouth has greatly re- 
duced the crop. The local dealers who 
buy the delicious berry to supply the 
demand from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington dealers 
have been paying pickers from 20 to 
25 cents a quart. 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLOVER 


Haymaking is in full Swing with the 
favorable weather for such work the 
past week. Clover was frozen by the 
frosts of April, so that hay is largely 
timothy, but the yield per acre is larger 
than expected, and the quality fine. 
Pastures are short on account of con- 
tinued dry weather and potatoes and 
corn are suffering. Wheat is turning 
and was ready to harvest by July 1. 

Oats are shooting heads, and prom- 
ise to be a good crop, but shorter in 
the stalk than usual. There are no 
cherries in this section, and there will 
be very few apples. Old potatoes are 
being fed to live stock or given to 
persons who will take them away for 
nothing. But one is safe in predicting 
that this will not be the case next year 
with present crop conditions. 

Nestle’s food company held its an- 
nual picnic for employees and patrons 
on June 29, but that was too busy a 
time for farmers to attend with the 
work to be done. Rev. Dorsey Miller 
sold his farm of 60 acres in Lewis 
township to Harry Mitchell for $3200. 
The land is all south of Penn’s creek. 
Prof B. F. Thomas of Bucknell uni- 
versity bought the Reihl farm of 16 
acres along the state road, at public 
sale for $5000. There is still a de- 
mand for small farms by tenants liv- 
ing on large farms who want to change 
on account the labor situation. 


Fayette Co.—Meadows not so good 
as at first reported. Wheat seems to 
be well filled. The oats crop bids fair 
to be one of the best in years. 


MARYLAND 


Frederick Co.—A large delegation of 
farm women from different parts of 
the county recently requested the co 
commissioners for an appropriation of 
$1200 so that club work may be con- 
tinued this coming year. The com- 
missioners appropriated $800. This 
is the first time in the last five years 
that the county has given financial 
aid. Eight women’s and four girls’ 
clubs were organized this last year. 
The girls’ clubs have an enrollment of 
70.—(Ina Long.) 

Washington Co.—Raspberries are 
being harvested and it is a fairly good 
year for them. The monthly cow test- 
ing report showed that nine members 
of the Washington Co. cow testing assn. 
have animals of special merit. To get 
this mention a cow must furnish 1000 
Ibs milk or 40 Ibs butter during the 
month.—(LL.) 


The Summer Meeting of the Md 
state hort soc will be held Jul 28 in 
the orchard of A. H. Noftsinger at 
Cockeysville, Md. The program for 
the meeting includes a tour of the 
Green Spring Valley section and also 
the dairy farms of S. M. Shoemaker 
and J. M. Dennis nearby. 


NEW JERSEY 


Sussex Co—Farmers have had 
drouth recently. Hay crop less than 
half. Oats very short crop; corn looks 
fine. Very few farmers buying feed 
for winter use. Farm help very scarce 
at $3 to $5 p day. » Cows selling for 
$50 to $100 p head; very little de- 
mand for horses. Eggs are 40c p doz; 
in Stillwater township there will be 
20,000 chicks raised for winter eggs. 
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Wholesale Markets 





Grain and Feed Review 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPABISONS 
Wheat Corn Oats 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago.. 1.30% 2.75 .57 1.75 .37 1. 
New York 1.45 2.92 .79 1.92 .47% 1.30 
Boston . .... coos oe 1.95 .53 1.28 
Grain, particularly wheat, suffered 


a sensational break in late June and 
the first few days in July with prices 
sharply lower and less than the gains 
of the last six weeks. The fall in the 
market was brought about through the 
pressure of selling orders and unsatis- 
factory features in trading conditions. 
This was a differently influenced 
market from the last two months, dur- 
ing which time the progress of the 
growing crop seemed to be the domi- 
nating factor in determining selling 
quotations. 

On the other hand, the adjustment 
to the new crop basis with new wheat 
offered at southwestern and central 
markets in large quantities naturally 
bore down the market and brought 
closer together the value of old wheat 
and the new offerings. The Minne- 
apolis cash market particularly suf- 
fered a sharp break and with increas- 
ing pressure of actual wheat, all mar- 
kets suffered. 

Prominent crop reporting experts 
substantiated early reports of damage 
to the crop from prevailing high tem- 
peratura lack of moisture and black 
rust in large spotted areas of the cen- 
tral northwest. Red wheat went as 
low as $1.30 a bu. at Chicago and 1.45 
in New York. 

The break in corn was less violent 
but the undertone of the market was 
quite as weak. Recent rains, although 
not sufficient to meet the needs of the 
crop, have done considerable good and 
better progress of growing corn. is re- 
ported over the corn belt. Liberal 
amount of actual corn made an easier 
cash situation and elevator interests of 
the west were encouraged to pick up 
corn at the lower figures. The pro- 
posed strike of elevator employees on 
July 1 made the situation more un- 
settled, in that the elevator men were 
dubious about taking up large con- 
tracts. Elevator operators threatened 
an open shop in case the men struck. 

The oats market was in much the 
same condition, receipts being liberal 
and small concerted action on cash de- 
mands and speculative buying. Rye 
also was lower. 

At New York, No. 2 wheat for first 
half of July shipment sold at $1.45 per 
bu., No, 2 hard winter 1.50, No. mixed 
durum 1.76. No. 2 yellow corn wént 
at 79c, No. 2 mixed 78%c. No. 1 
white oats sold at 47%c, No. 2 white 
47@47%c, No. 2 white 46c. Rye sold 
at $1.34%, barley for malting 77 @ 80c, 
for feeding 67@70c. 

At Chicago, No. 3 red wheat at $1.30 
@1.30% per bu., No. 1 dark spring 
wheat 1.59%, No. 3 dark spring wheat 
1.82 @1.35, No. 3 yellow corn 56 @57c, 
No. 2 white oats sold at 36% @37c, 
barley 56 @63c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat brought 
$1.43 @ 1.48 per bu., corn 71 @ 72c, 
oats 69 @70c. 

At Baltimore, No. 2 red wheat sold 
at $1.43 per bu. 

The feed markets declined and the 
lower prices failed to stimulate much 
activity. At New York, standard mid- 
dlings were quoted at $23.50 per ton, 
flour middlings 28.50, red dog 35, oats 
feed 11, rye middlings 22, cottonseed 
oil meal 36.50, yellow granulated corn 
meal 1.95@2.10 per 100 Ibs., coarse 

‘barley 4, spring patents 8.50@9 per 
196 Ibs. 





General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or 
From there, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a very small way to city retailers an ad- 
vance is secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will not bring these figures. 

Apples—Apple crop in Md report 
smallest in 20 years. Well substan- 
tiated reports indicate an approximate 
21% crop as compared with a 70% 
yield last year. 

A company in La is pushing a new 
half apple barrel of 1% bu capacity 
which it sells f o b at 30 cents each in 
carlots. It is a noncrushable package 
shaped like a tub and has a regular 
%-inch wood cover held together and 
fastened with strap iron. In reality 
it is a barrel cut in half and with- 
stands rough usage and so minimizes 
railroad claims. The half barrel 
weighs 13 Ibs. and 2700 may be nested 
in a 50-foot car. The company 
those are practically air tight and 
water proof and may be 


——— 


placed in cold ; 











storage just the same as full size 

Around Clintgndale in Ulster 
N. Y., June drop was very 
Baldwins promise a 60% crop as 
pared with last year, Northern 5 
Pippin 50, Ben Davis 90, Jonatha, 
and Gano 80. Recent dry wey 
lowered previous estimate on the 
Apple growers not as optimistic x 
few weeks. ago.—(G. H., Clintona, 
N. Y.) 

At New York, Delaware early apy 























begain to arrive in late June L 
mostly at $1@2.50 p hamper, I rea 





apples sold lower with fcy Pippin 1 
@12, Ben Davis 3@4.50, Northern g 
5@8, average Baldwin 4@6, wes 
bx apples 2@4. 

Beans and Peas—At New York, , 
unchanged with N Y state mz : 
beans at $6@6.25 p 100 Ibs, choice, 
beans 4.60, medium 4.75, red kidns 
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11.75. Imperial 11, yellow eye 1.50 ip M 
8, choice Scotch peas 3.50@4, grosimmsentin 
3.50 @ 4, yel. & green splits 5 @ 5, painle 





At New York, hot weaths 
curbed the arrival of large supplies g 
prime stocks and country advices ; 
dicate a lower production because 
the hot dry weather. Prices were 4; 
and value of a wide range due ty 
irregular quality. Fresh Satherg 
extras sold at 33 @ 34c p. doz, extn, 
firsts 31@382%c, firsts 27% @3 
checks and under grades 16 @22¢, fey 
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nearby extra whites 39@40c, ne Act 
extra firsts 36@38c, Pacific coast eggimmthe P 
36 @40c, nearby brown and mixed 35g MMM of CO 
36c, gathered firsts 28 @32 4c. the « 






Fresh fts—At New York, freq 
fruits showed improvement. N y 
state strawberries were in limited Sup- 
ply, selling at 25 @ 35 c. p pt. Hudsy 
river blackberries brought 30 @ 35¢ » 
at, N J 25@30c, nearby raspberries 
@15 p pint, N Y state currants 12@1% 
p qt, gooseberries 15@1é6c, Pa tg 
huckleberries 38 @ 40c, black che 
25@30c, red cherries 20@25c, q@ 
peaches $1.25@2.50 p carrier. 

Hay and Straw—aAt New York, mk 
showed little change in values 


conce 
ness | 
time 
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though tone of the mkt was good ip Be 
late June. In large bales, No 1 timo for | 
thy brought $28 @29 p ton, No 2, 26@ Ame! 
7, shipping hay 20@21, fcy mixed eau 

over 27, No 1, 24@26, choice alfalfa pers 
30, No 1, 27@28, low grade 19@2}, phys 
In small bales prices averaged 1a ant 


ton lower. No 1 rye straw sold at 2}, 
Onions—At New York, onion prices heal! 


remained unchanged, demand limited cons 
mkt showing little life. N J stod 
brought $1@1.50 p bskt, Del 1@1.50p Wh 
cra, Md and Va 75c@$1.25, Bermudas | 
1.25 @1.75, old onions 50c@ $1.50 p bag. IM a he 
Potatoes—At New York, southem work 
new potatoes were in liberal supply, og 
prices unchanged. Eastern Shore of th 


stock sold up to extreme top of $2.42 H 
p bbl, Norfolk and Va 2.50, Carolinas 


2@2.25, Bermuda stock was in limited ~A 
demand with No 1 at 4, No 2, 3, Nol has 
southern potatoes 1.50@2. assu 
Poultry—At New York, live poultry was 
mkt was weak. Values somewhat prin 
lower with live fowls via express 32@ the 
33c p Ib, colored broilers 50 @55c, Leg- grot 
horns 38@45c, live ducks 23@26« plet 
Dressed poultry was in short supply; 
mkt firmer and at a slight advance 
from previous week. The Fourth of 
July holiday made demand on fresh HM ..t 
killed poultry. Milk-fed bx packed and 
fowls 5 Ibs and over, sold at 34 @3ic, (6. 
corn-fed 33@34c, bbl packed fowls E 
33c. if large and fcy. Nearby broilers sign 
were steady at 40@50c, Va 40@4ic, son 


LI ducks were in good demand at 28¢, he 
frozen western capons 48@53c. 

Vegetables—At New York, vest to 
tables were in moderate supply with 
prices unchanged from late Jun quota- 
tions. Fey asparagus brought $2.506 
3.50 p doz bchs, N J beans 50c@$1."5 | 
p bskt, green beans 50c@$1.25, beets I 
3@4.50 p 100 bchs, nearby carrots 2@ 


kill 
3.50, Del-Md cucumbers 1@2.25 0H cat 
bskt, N Y state celery 4@5.50 D crs, Nev 
N J cabbage 2.50@3.25 p cra, NJ 
kale 50c@75c p bbl, nearby kohlrabi on 


$2@4 p 100 bchs, leeks 2@4 p 10! da 
behs, lima beans 1 @6 p bskt, NY state 
lettuce 75c@$1.25 p cra, nearby a 
tuce 75c@$2.50 p bbl, N Y state 2.5 , 
@3.50 p bskt, radishes 1@2 p 10 
behs. fer 


Dairy Markets > 
CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
one Chicago NewYork Bagm 
! seseeeeeeen Bf 36 as 
aoe ee 
Butter—At New York, with ane 
in the arrivals the tone and price be 
best grades of butter was better - 
the better grades were % @ic rae 
higher than previous week. Very 
extra crmy butter sold at 36 @ 36 ue 
Ib, extra 35%, firsts 32% @35¢c, fin 
N ¥ state dairy butter 34@35¢, .@ 
to prime wo ag ete ladles 2 
26 seconds 21 ’ 
ones At New York, activity 
speculative buying made the mkt 
on best grades of cheese and 
Continued or n°" 5 
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Look Out for Cure-Alls 


read in the American Agriculturist that 
% Skeen, box 352 and 22 Opera Place, 
incinnati, suspended business due to action 
st office authorities. Why did the 
stop this firm from using the 
What is wrong with the medicine? 
after effects?—-[Edward Mur- 











mails? 
there any 






“the firm known as the D. A. Skeen 
sompany with G. B. Poole manager 
ee ae according to brief which 
> MG drew up, was falsely repre- 
E aeg its product known as “Skeen’s 
jnless remedy,” sold through mails 

a general cure-all for the diseases 
which such painless remedies usually 
promise to cure. It appears from 
evidence that this outfit had been do- 
ing business since 1885. . Despite the 
llection of many so- -called endorse- 
ments to its credit it was overstat- 
jng and fraudulently claiming cures 
ghich could not possibly be effected 
py-such a remedy. 

Action was finally discontinued by 
the post office authorities upon filing 
of complete affidavits by officials of 
the concern to the effect that the 






















Coast egg 
mixed 35¢@ 
£c. 













‘ork, fre_imm concern would discontinue its busi- 
nt. N Yiness and would not resume it at any 
mited sup. time in the future. The original D. 
t. Huds fe A Skeen died in 1914. Skeen was 
30 @ 35 pm not a physician. It is alleged he de- 
Pberries 9 pended solely upon the remedy pre- 



























ts 12@1% pared ‘from prescription to cure some 
» Pa tg of the most serious diseases. . The 
k che former manager, George B. Poole, 
@25c, GEE who continued the business after the 
er. death of Skeen, was not a physician 
York, mkt and did not employ a physician in 
‘alues 4). the conduct of his business, 
S good ip Before attempting to get medicine 
0 1 timo. for such serious internal troubles, 
Yo 2, 26@ American Agriculturist Service Bu- 
cy mixed tau has always maintained that a 
ce alfalfa personal examination by a competent 
e 19@22, physician is necessary. Such import- 
iged la ant matters cannot be handled half 
old at 2%, across the continent by mail. Where 
On prices health is concerned it is best to be 
te constantly on guard. 
Stocl TT 
ene When Work Not Completed 
50 p bag. contractor agreed to build a house for 
azertain sum, but failed to complete the 

southem work as agreed. The owner employed an- 
1 supply, other contractor to complete the work. Can 
n Shore the first contractor collect pay for the whole 
of $2.42 of the work?—[A. K. New York. 
“eseinel He cannot if he refused to complete 
“ limited the work. The owner will have the 
3. Nol right to deduct such amount as he 
sia has paid to the second contractor, 
» poultay assuming, of course, that such amount 
eel was reasonable. If the first contractor 
ess 326 brings suit for the balance due him, 
oe the owner will have to defend on the 
'5¢, Leg MAM ground that the work was not com- 
23 @ 26e. pleted. 

supply; 

advance ° . 
aaa Trespassing For Berries 
phe ng ht ay Be BE 

§ 5 . a Oo e as 

Re a pm we porte What can Re 
d fowls He can place “No Trespassing” 
broilers signs on the property and if the per- 
40 @4ic, sons come on there after he does so, 
i at 28¢, he can bring suit against them for 


a damages or he can make a complaint 





, vege to the court and ask for a warrant 
ly with for their arrest. 

1 quota- 

$2.500 ¢ 2 

@ 31.15 Using Poison 

5, beets Has a person the right to place poison on 


‘ots 2@ aoe of another person for the purpose of 
iiling foxes and if not will he be Hable if 























2.25 DRM cat) : 

p crs. ie Yen” poison and are killed?—-[S. H., 
~ He will be a trespasser if he goes 
- 100 . the land, and will be liable for 

mages j 

¥ state ges if cattle eat the poison. 
by let- oe 
te 2.50 Building A Fence 
p 100 reat can be done if an adjoining owner 

— 8 to allow the other owner to build a 
— Claiming he is building on his land, 
te Tefuses to employ a surveyor? Can a 
— Wire fence be built?7—[P. F., Pennsyl- 
POUND 
Bo Rag owner who desires to build the 
Bs — can himself employ a surveyor 
ot he so wishes and if satisfied that 
45% _ surveyor is correct, oan build a 
crease nce upon the line established. Wire 
ice oD 0 be used without barbs. If the 
yr and ~~, cannot agree as to the build- 
: a Ib € of a fence, either can petition the 
ry best fence viewers, 
$c Pp 
finest 
” Paying $500 for a Job 
3 26@ nag tit brace furniture company, of Bloom- 
ee in . loc i paper . i 
rom arm hen —- 
ity in ering’ i $—- oa fy 
t firm braces on iture, and was 






he. furn told 
= te first four days while learning’ the 





pay was $2.50 per jes and after that $35 a 
week. 1 worked four days. and, then they 
wanted me to sign a con and buy $500 
worth of stock and and work for myself. 
I didn’t sign this contract so he demanded it 
k. ae nen tract stated that if I did net 

is ry 60 days the contract would 


uy good 
+ null ane ‘void, —[R. 8. 

If the contract is as you state, the 
concern would have your $500 
whether or not you succeeded in 
earning day wages. We suggest that 
they pay you $35 a week in cash for 
a few weeks, according to their adv. 
This will give you time to see if 
the work is one at which you can 
make good. Do not part with any 
money to these people until you sub- 
mit the entire contract to us. Why 
should Mr. Wittliff demand that the 
contract be returned if it is some- 
thing that will stand inspection? 





General Investment Facts 


Many letters coming in from sub- 
scribers asking about purchases of 
securities, or how they can get away 
from unwise purchases, suggest much 








prosperity in the country, and also 


the fact of much ignorance and inex- 
perience in putting away savings. 
Touching upon this big subject, it is 
well to remember that after govern- 
ment, state or municipal bonds, the 
securities with best protection behind 
them are bonds of the great industries, 
the railroads, etc., protected by first 
lien on the property. There are many 
other kinds of bonds, some good, some 
bad, some indifferent. Inquire of your 
local banker or send your inquires 
direct to American Agriculturist Ser- 
vice Bureau; and do this before rather 
than after parting from your money. 

Short term notes usually running 
five to ten years to maturity, and a 
direct obligation upon the maker of 
these notes, also form a popular 
“paper” at present. Frequently pre- 
ferred stocks are regarded by conserv- 
ative bankers as gilt-edge invest- 
ments. But it must be remembered 
stocks are not a direct obligation of 
a company in the way that are its 
bonds. The holder of stocks, is in 





fact, simply an owner, to just that ex- 


-tent, of the property; and dividends 
are only a distribution of actual earn- | 


ings. While there are many cOmmon 
stocks of very high grade with long 
dividend records, as a class they 
should not be purchased as an invest- 
ment by widows or by guardians of 
minor children. 

Changes in average price of 20 lead- 
ing railroad bonds since 1912 (just 
before the war) show a notable decline 
in selling price while interest rate re- 
mains the same; and the lower the 
selling price on the open market the 
better the returns to _ investors. 
Figures showing value on the open 
market indicate that the bends aver- 
aged $98 for each $100 in 1912; declin- 
ed to $87 in 1915; thence recovering in 
part, but followed by a slump to less 
than $70 last spring. In the last nine 
months some recovery has been made, 
but the average now is only $78, the 
actual returns in interest coupons and 
the securing, the bond holder remain- | 
ing the same. 
























Helps You Sell, Buy, 
Rent or Exchange, Se- 
cure Help or Find Work. 
Address must be counted 
as part of the 
advertisement. 
Each initial or 
number counts 
a8 8 wo! 


must eccom- AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


yrour 


Market Place 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City head. 






Copy must be received 
Wednesday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of fol- 
lowing week. No 
black-faced type or 
display lines of 
any kind will be 
allowed under this 

















EGGS AND POULTRY 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks. or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of cggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 


BLUE ANDALUSIAN, Buff Leghorn, White Leg- 
horn, Light Brama, Black Minorca, White Piymvuth 
Rock, White Wyandotte, Black Langshang. All from 








THOROUHBRED English Shepherds, natural heel 
drivers, intelligence and beauty unsurpassed. Shep- 
herd without equal. Write before sold out. GEO. 





BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y 
FOX COON AMD Bal paneer oe PUPS chipoed 
upon approval. es. Extra long eare 


Write LAKE SHORE RE KENNELS, Hinrod, N. Y. 





ROSELAWN FARM offer Toggenburg Milk Goats, 
pure bred and grades. Send for price list. A. A. 
HALEY, Old Mystic, Conn. 











Prize Pens. Breeding Pens, and young stock for Handsome Pedigreed Collie Pups. Satisfaction 
sale, cheap. WALTER APGAR, Perkiomenville, Pa Guaranteed. GLENGARRY KENNELS, Laurel Glen, 
; © y L 
TEN WEEK PULLETS, Leghorns, Reds, Rocke, eran 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas, Lanshangs, three Pedigreed Collie Pups, Sables, Whites, Shepherds, 
eee —EE EEE White Leghorns. ELBRITON FARM, K.” 1, Hudson, 
March, April, May hatched pullets, Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, Leghorns and utility pullets, 90c up. SWINE 
J. W. CONNORS, Williamston, N. J. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red Breeding hens for 
sale. Good pure bred stock at reasonable prices. 
M. B. Silver, Chateaugay, N. 


4,000,000 SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Yellow Jer- 
sey, Big Leaf, Up River, $1.40 per thousand. C. E. 
BROWN, Bridgeville, Del. 


ANCONA EGGS, CHICKS from record egg layers. 
Peemst sae. Circular. OWNLAND FARM, Ham- 
mond, N. 








Ten and Twelve week Pullets, Leghorns, Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas. FOREST FARM, Rockaway, New 











Jersey. 

CHICKS—8c up. All kinds. Postpai Book 
free. SUPERIOR UNITED HATCHERIES, “Wwinisor 
Mo. 

SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWERS AND CELERY 


PLANTS—Cabbage Danish Ballhead (we tested 39 
rein last year. No. 24 proved to be the heaviest 

ling strain. The heads of the 39 different strains 
7 raged from 4 lbs 5 oz each up to 10 Ibs 2 oz each. 
All of our plants are grown from the strain (No. 24) 
where the heads averaged 10 Ibs 2 oz each), Copen- 
hag market (Best of 23 strains tested), Eukhinze hn 





Glory (Best of 21 strains tested). All Head Marly 
Succession, Surehead, Drumhead, Flat, Dutch, Early 
Summer. Best Long Island Seed. All varieties 
$1.80 per 1000. Re-rooted ¢ per 1000; 
500 $1.30; 300 $1.00; 200 85c; 0 50c. Re- 


rooted Celery plants. Freneh Golden ‘Self Bleaching 


Association Strain) $5.00 per 1000; 500 $3.00; 300 
2.25; 200 $1.75; 100 $1.00; 50 70c; 25 50c. Re- 
rooted Celery plants. French Golden Self Bleaching 
White Plume, Winter Queen, Grant Pascal, Golden 
Heart, os 00 per 1000; 500 $2.00; 300 $1.50; 200 
1.25; 9c; 50 60c. Parcet Post or express 
, ph Established 24 years. Acres of 
plants. ‘The Golden Self Bleaching celery plants 
arrived, today and were very fine, in fact, the a 


I ever received from any one. I am inclosing check 
for 10, 000 more re-rooted French Golden Self Bleaching 
Celery J. Howard Hirst, Cambridge, Maryland. 
No ‘Desiness done on Sunday. F. W. Rochelle & 
Sons, Chester, New Jersey. 





75 Pigs for sale, Medium Yorkshire and Chester 
White cross color white, Berkshire and Chester white 
black and white, either gex, sows, barrows and boars. 
8 to 10 wks old @$5 ‘each. These pigs are up to 
tke standard in weight and shape -y pigs of their 
age. Will crate and ship any part of the above 
lot C.O.D. on approval. JOHN J. SCANNELL, Rus- 
sell St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 230. 





REGISTERED O. I. C. “eS Chester White pigs. 














E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, N. 

DUROC PIGS $10, pedigreed. S. WICKS, De- 
Graff, Chio. 

CATTLE 

FOR SALE— registered Guernsey Cows and 
heifers. JOSEPH GOODRICH, Beerston, Delaware 
County, New York. 

Splendid roan bull, born Apr. 12. Sire. Roan 

L. HANSEL, E. Winfield, 


ae! by Bridgeroom. F. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


CORN HARVESTERS cuts and piles on harvester 
or winrows. Man amd horse cuts and shocks equal 





Corn Binder. Soki in every state. Only #28 with 
fodder tieing attachment. Testimonials and catalog 
REK showing picture of Harvester. PROCESS 


Salina, Kansas. 





FR 
HARVESTER C., } 


CRUMB’'S STANC HIONS are guaranteed to please 
the mote al They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wants a reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will be made at good pay, 
regular payment work, man who has horse or car 








preferred. Personal instruction will be given and 
everything done to make the work successful from 
the start. to Post 


Write full particulars at once 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, Y. 





WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man to look after 
our subscription work in his home locality. Man who 


knows the farmers personally and has a horse or car. 
Can make good money and can have regular work 
every day in the year. Full or part time work as 
eeiee. Address Subscription Department, AMERI- 


p nad AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 





BOYS-MEN— Become 
Le arn while earning. 
TUTE, Dept. N 41! 


Motor experts. $40 week. 
Write. FRANKLIN INSTI- 
13, Rochester, N. Y. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 











STOCKINGS 3, Me on’s, Women’s, 6 pair sent post- 
paid for $1. BARGAIN SALES CO., Boston 2, 
Mass. _ 

35 wee x. Women wanted. Become Dress Desig- 


Sample 
N 542, 


earning 
Dept. 


ners. Learn while 


r lessons __ free, 
Franklin Institute, . ¥. 


Rochester, N. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
beth with and without farm- 





DO YOU 
able-bodied young men, 


ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
need a good, steady, sober man, write an order 
blank. Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we 


employer or employee. THE 
SOCIETY, 172 Second 


make no charge to 
JEWISH  AGRICU ee BAL 
Averue, New York Cit 





HELP WANTED 4 





FARMERS—Men-women over 17. Become govern- 
ment railway postal clerks. $1600-$2300 year. Steady 
position, cotstantly traveling. Common education 
sufficient. List positions free. Write immediately. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. L 34, Rochester, N 


AGENTS WANTED 


old 








AGENTS 
paper to sell 


WANTED by established farm 
and collect local or traveling. Big 
money for good men. Write fell particulars to 


PAPER, 508 McCarthy Bldg., Syracuse, 





Envelopes 


FREE SAMPLES Letterheads and 
Write for 


printed for farmers that helped business. 
them. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplain, Vt. 


200 Ladies’ 100 envelopes 
mailed $1.00. Mohawk, 
New York. 





correspondence sheets, 
Samples free. SUN CO., 





5,000,000 RE-ROOTED CABBAGE PLANTS; Dan- 
ish, Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen Glory, 
Flat Dutch, Surehead, Succession, All Head Karly 
Savoy and Red Dutch, 25,000 for $35.00; 10,000 for 
$15.00, 5,000 for $3. 00; 1,000 for $1.75; 500 for $1.00. 
Re-rooted Special No. 5 Danish (26 tons per acre) 
$1.75 per 1000. 500,000 Coulifowee plants Re-rooted 
Snowball $4.00 per 1000. 000,000 Celery Plants, 
White Plume, Winter Queen, ‘Gomis n Heart and Giant 
T’ascal $2.50 per 1000; Re-rooted $3.00 per 1000- 
Golden Self Blanching (French Grown Seed) Re- 
rooted $3.75 per 1000. I sold $2588.03 worth of 
vegetable plants last month and have received mo 
complaints. If you want plants will ship either 
by Express or Parcel Post. Send for free list of 
all vegetable plants.. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, for August and fall 
planting. Pot-grown and runner plants that will 
bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, blackberry, 

whberry, gooseberry, currant, grape, opereeme  . 
for fall planting. Catalogue free. 

SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 


VEGETABLE + oe 
46 cts, 300 for $1; ‘or $1. mos = ~ $2. 
flower, » 100 a 50 for $2.25; 
for $3. 50 D*Post- paid. DAV 1D. RODW AY, Hartly, 
VEGETABLE PLANTS—Cabbage, kohl-rabi, cel- 
ery, ready for field $1.25 per 1000. Lettuce $1 per 
1000. Tomato yoats $2 per 1000, brussels sprouts 
$1.50 per 1000. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 





Cabbage, Beets, 100 per 
Caull- 
1000 
Del. 











HIDES AND FURS 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse hides 
for fur coats and robes. Cow and steer hides into 
harness or sole leather. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FULL BARREL LOTS DISHES, slightly a 
crockery, shipped any address direct from ry 
Ohio, for $6. Lots are well assorted and still service- 
able. Plates, platters, cups and saucers, bowls, 
pitchers, bakers, mugs, nappies, ete. ; " 
Send cash with order. Large stone pars shipped 
direct from factory to customer. Write us. 
SWASEY & CO., Portland, Me. Everything in clay. 














INVENTORS—Send sketch of model of your in- 
vention for © _—— concerning patentable nature and 
exact cost of applying for patent. Book. fow to 
obtain a Patent, sent free. Gives information of 
patent procedure and tells what every inventor should 
know. Established twenty-five years) CHANDLEE 
S Qa. 417 Seventh St. N. W., Washington, 





INSUBE YOUR FEET with Gardner’s Tenderfoot. 
Sure refief or money back. It relieves tired and 
perspiring feet. It eases bunions, corns and the pain 
from wearing tight shoes. It destroys the bad 
odor of a It heals chilblain and chapped 























CAULIFLOWER, CELERY, BRUSSELS SPROUTS, a 
cabbage, tomate, pepper. e66. beet, Kale. Bolt rabi, hands. | \37¢ GARDNER LABORATORIES, West 
parsiey eet potato plants. Catalogue free. | —= 
Nake L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. CIGARS—For the hext ten days Ja qotter our “tm. 
z peria ub” cigar, of 50, for . ade 0 
ooASEER, SALVIA. SNAPDRAGON, pany, tunis, | Bonn. shade srown wrapper and mived Mavate: Ale, 
" ¥ 3 7] r suit you or your money tefunde ‘e specialize 
dred. $7.50 thousand. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good in selling cigars and tobacco by mail. R 
° CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., N. Y. C., N. Y¥. 
aes DOUBLE THE a a new 
carburetor. ore power, wonderful performance. 
ae Sg Sar 
nts 

Pm A s ss a hogt, chewing East Jefferson Avenue, Detroft, Mich. 
$1.50; 12 pounds, $4.00; postpaid. JOHN BUCHANAN FOR SALE—Seven three-ton Liberty trucks in 
€O., Morganfield, Ky. oot i, from $1500 Vs ere bargain. 


KENTUCKY'S NATURAL LEAF, mild or strong, 














rig*, mellow, 5 1 $1.50; 15 Tbs. $8. Quality FERTILIZER—Hardwood Ashes. GEORGE STEV- 
' . WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray, Ky. ENS, Peterboro, Ontario. 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO 2 ?- No. 1 smoking, FOR SALE—14x30 Harder Silo. F. M GUM, 
$1.00 prepaid. FARMERS A , Dukedom, Tenn. Frankford, Del. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
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210-Acre General Farm with 5 Horses, 18 Cows, 
Crops and ~ head young cattle, 100 hens, turkeys, 
ducks, 3: rep, sows, all household furniture, gas 
engine, buzz og threshing machine, full implements, 
equipment ineluded ; the greatest ‘bargain of them 
all; close hustling RR town, cotivenient city advan- 
tages; cuts 70 hay, pastures 35 cows, estimated 1500 
cords wood, 150,000 ft. timber; fine orchard 60 apple, 
plum, pear trees; sugar maples; building valued 
$4,000 fine 2-story 7-room house, bountiful maple 
shane; geod 23-cow basement barn, poultry house, 
piggery, etc. To setle affairs $5,000 takes all, part 
cash, easy terms. A wonderful oyportunity. Inves- 
tigate at once. Other farms described in my bargain 
catalog. Birn Cardner, De Ruyter, N. Y. 


Farm with 300 Apple Trees, Horse, Crops, 6 Cows 
and Heifers, vehicles,, implements, dairy utensils, 
tools, ete., thrown in; happiness and prosperity yours 
in delightful section big fruit farms; I12Z acres on 
good road, 1% miles village, advantages; machine- 
worked fields; spring-watered pasture; abundance 
wood, timber; fine orchard 300 apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, grapes, etc.; good 6-room house, magnificent 
outlook; 50-ft. basement barn, 2 poultry houses, ice 
house, etc. To settle aes affairs all only $2800 
easy terms. Sec page 9 Illus. Catalog 1100 Bargajns, 
Free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 KR Nassau 
St., New York City 


Dt..i.RABLE 














HOME—Nine acres, good bungalow 
and outbuildings; suitable for poultry and fruits, 
beautiful Shenandoah valley; price reasonable. Write 
owner, W. €, FROST, Grottoes, Va. 


FARMS 94 New York City. 
fruit, poultr, pictures sent free. 
FARM AGENCY, 141 Broadway, N. Y. 


FARMS in = states described in ‘‘Homeseckers 
Guide.” Free copy on request to E. F. MCCOR- 
MICK, Qakland, California. aa ing 

Wanted to hear from owner ot a farm or 
}- = for sale for Fall delivery. L. JONES, Box oD. 

ney, IH. 


Dairy, grain, potato, 
“ SLOCUM 














M FOR SALE—Send for description. MRS. 


FAR 
ABBIE E. MOODY, Royalton, Vt 








WANTED—To hear from owner of land for gale. 
0. K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wis. 


California farms for sale write for list. E. R. 
WAITE, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


PATENTS 


PROTECT your rights. Write for ‘Record of In- 
vention which contains form to establish evidence of 
conception of your invention. Prompt personal serv- 
ice. Preliminary advice without charge. J. REANEY 
KELLY, 612 C Columbian Building, Washington, 
Dd. C. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


An Ambitious Man-Child Was Buddy 


In hot mid afternoon when the 
acrid, gray dust-cloud kicked up by 
the listless plodding of eight thousand 
cloven hoofs formed the only blot on 
the hard blue above the Staked Plains, 
an ox stumbled and fell awkwardly 
under his yoke, and refused to scram- 
ble up when his negro driver shouted 
and prodded him with the end of a 
willow gad. 

“Call your master, Ezra,” directed 
a quiet woman-voice gone weary and 
toneless with the heat and two rest- 
less children. “Don't beat the poor 
brute. He can’t go any farther and 
carry the yoke, much less pull the 
wagon.” 

Erza dropped the gad and stepped 
upon the wagon tongue where he 
might squint into the dust cloud and 
decide which gray, plodding horse- 
man alongside the herd was Robert 
Birnie. Far across the sluggish river 
of grimy backs, a horse threw up its 
head with a peculiar sidelong motion, 
and Ezra’'s eyes lightened with recog- 
nition. That was the colt, Rattler, 
chafing against the slow pace he must 
keep. Hands cupped around big, 
chocolate-colored lips and big, yellow- 4 
white teeth, Erza whoo-ee-ed the sig- 
nal that called the nearest riders to | 
the wagon that held the boss’s family. 

Bob Birnie and another man turned 
and came trotting back, and at the 
call a scrambling youngster peered 
over his mother’s shoulder in the for- 
ward opening of the prairie schooner. 

“O-oh, Dulcie! We gonna git a wile 
cow agin!” 

Dulcie was asleep and did not an- 
swer, and the woman in the slat sun- 
bonnet pushed back with her elbow. 
the eager, squirming body of her 
eldest. “Stay in the wagon, Buddy. 
Mustn’t get down amongst the oxen. 
One might kick you. Lie down and 
take a nap with sister. When you 
waken it will be nice and cool again.” 

“Not s’eepy!” objected Buddy for 
the twentieth time in the past two 
hours. But he crawled back, and his 
mother, relieved of his restless pres- 
ence, leaned forward to watch the ap- 
proach of her husband and the cow- 
boy. 

An ambitious man-child already 
was Buddy, accustomed to certain 
phrases that, since he could toddle, 
had formed inevitable accompaniment 
to his investigative footsteps. “L’k- 
out-dah!” he had for a long time be- 
lieved to be his name among the black 
folk of his world. White folk had 
varied it slightly. He knew that 
“Run-to-mother-now” meant that 
something he would delight in but 
must not watch was going to take 
place. Spankings more or less official 
and not often painful signified that 
big folks did not understand him and 
his activities, or were eross about 
something. Now, mother did not 
want him to watch the wild cow run 
and jump at the end of a rope until 
finally forced to submit to the ox-yoke 
and help pull the wagon. Buddy lov- 
ed to watch them, but he understood 
that mother was afraid the wild cow 
might step on him. Why she should 
want him to sleep when he was not 
sleepy he had not yet discovered, and 
so disdained to give it serious consid- 
eration. 

“Not s’eepy,” Buddy stated again 
emphatically as a sort of mental dis- 
missal of the command, and crawled 
carefully past Sister and lifted a flap 
of the canvas cover. A button—the 
last button—popped off his pink apron 
and the sleeves rumpled down over his 
hands. It fell all loose and useless, so 
Buddy stopped long enough to pull 
the apron off and throw it beside Sis- 
ter before he crawled under the can- 
vas flap and walked down the spokes 
of a rear wheel. He did not mean 
to get in the way of the wild cow, but 
he did want action for his restless 
legs. 

So Buddy went away from the 
wagon and down into a shallow dry 
wash where the wild cow would not 
come, and played. The first thing he 
saw that interested him at all was a 
horned toad; a hawn-toe, he called it, 
after Ezra’s manner of speaking. 
Ezra had caught a hawn-toe for him 
a few days ago, but it had mysterious- 
ly disappeared out of the wagon. 
Buddy did not connect his mother’s 


but picked up another rock, 
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lack of enthusiasm with the disap- 
pearance. Her sympathy with his loss 
had seemed to him real, and he want- 
ed another, fully believing that in this 
also mother would be pleased. So he 
took after this particular hawn-toe, 
that crawled into various hiding 
places only to be spied and routed 
out with small rocks and a sharp 
stick. 


The dry wash remained shallow, 
and after a while Buddy, still in hot 
pursuit of the horned toad, emerged 
upon the level where the herd had 
passed. The wagon was nowhere in 
sight, but this did not disturb Buddy. 
He was not lost. He knew perfectly 
that the brown cloud on his narrowed 
horizon was the dust over the herd, 
and that the wagon was just behind, 
because the wind that day was blow- 
ing from the southwest, and also be-' 
cause the oxen did not walk as fast 
as the herd. In the distance he saw 
the “drag” moving lazily along after 
the dust-cloud, with barefooted nig- 
gers driving the laggard cattle and 





buzzing sounding stridently from the 
coil. He threw another and another 
with all the force of his healthy little 
muscles. For a four-year-old he aim- 
ed well; several of the rocks landed on 
the coil. 

The snake wriggled feebly from un- 
der the rocks and tried to crawl away 
and hide, its rattles clicking listlessly. 
Buddy had another rock in his hands 
and in his eyes the blue fire of righte- 
ous conquest. He went close—close 
enough to have brought a protesting 
ery from a grownup—lifted the rock 
high as he could and brought it down 
fair on the battered head of the rat- 
tler. The loathsome length of it 
winced and thrashed ineffectively, and 
after a few minutes lay slack, the 
tail wriggling aimlessly. 

Buddy stood with his feet far apart 
and his hands on his hips, as he had 
seen the cowboy do whom he had 
unconsiciously imitated in the killing. 

“Snakes like Injuns. Dead’ns is 
good’ns,” he observed  sentetiously, 
still playing the part of the cowboy. 
Then, quite sure that the snake was 
dead, he took it by the tail, felt again 
of the horned toad on his chest and 
went back to see what the ants were 
doing. 

When so responsible a person as a 
grownup stops to watch the orderly 
activities of an army of ants, minutes 
and hours slip away unnoticed. Bud- 
dy was absolutely fascinated, lost to 
everything else. When some instinct 
born in the very blood of him warned 
Buddy that time was passing, he stood 
up and saw that the sun hung just 

on 
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singing dolefully as they walked. 
Emphatically Buddy was not lost. 

It happened that when he pounced 
at last upon the toad he disturbed 
with his presence a colony of red 
ants on moving day. The close ranks 
of them, coming and going in a 
straight line, caught and held Buddygs 
attention to the exclusion of every- 
thing else—save the horned toad he 
had been at such pains to acquire. 
Where were they going, and what 
were they carrying, and why were 
they all in such a hurry? 

Buddy had to know. To himself 
he called it a trail herd—but father’s 
cat’ “a not carry white lumps of 
stun neir heads, and furthermore, 
they °1l walked together in the same 
direction; whereas the ant herd trav- 
eled both ways. Buddy made sure of 
this, and then started off, following 
what he had decided was the real 
trail of the ants. Most children would 
have stirred them up with a stick; 
Buddy let them alone so that he could 
see what they were doing all by 
themselves, 

The ants led him to a tiny hole with 
a finely pulversized rim just at the 
edge of a sprawly cactus. This last 
Buddy carefully avoided, for even at 
four years old he had long ago learn- 
ed the sting of cactus thorns. A 
rattlesnake buzzed warning when he 
backed away, and the shock to Bud- 
dy’s nerves roused within him the 
fighting spirit. Rattlesnakes he knew 
also, as the common enemy of men 
and cattle. Once a steer had been bit- 
ten on the nose and his head had 
swollen up so he couldn’t eat. Bud- 
dy did not want that to happen to 
him. 

He made sure that the horned toad 
was safe, chose a rock as large as he 
could lift and heave from him, and 
threw it at the buzzing, gray coil. He 
did not wait to see what happened, 
a terrifie 


a 


above the edge of the world, and that 
the sky was a glorious jumble of red 
and purple and soft rose. 

Buddy looked for the dust cloud of 
the herd, and was surprised to find it 
smaller than he had ever seen it and 
farther away. Indeed, he could only 
guess that the faint smudge on the 
horizon was the dust he had followed 
for more days than he could count. 
He was not afraid, but he was hungry 
and he thought his mother would 
maybe wonder where he was, and he 
knew that the point-riders had al- 
ready stopped pushing the heard 
ahead, and that the cattle were feeding 
now so that they would bed down at 
dusk. The chuck-wagon was camped 
somewhere close by, and old Step-and- 
a-Half, the lame cook, was stirring 
things in his Dutch ovens over the 
camp-fire. Buddy could almost smell 
the beans and the meat stew, he was 
so hungry. He turned and took one 
last, long look at the endless stream 
of ants still crawling along, picked up 
the dead snake by the tail, cupped the 
other hand over the horned toad in- 
side his waist, and started for camp. 


After a while he heard someone 
shouting, but beyond a faint relief 
that he was after all near his “out- 
fit,” Buddy paid no attention. The 
boys were always shouting to one an- 
other, or yelling at their horses or 
at the herd or at the niggers. It did 
not occur to him that they might be 
shouting for him, until from another 
direction he heard Ezra’s unmistak- 
able, booming voice. Ezra sang a 
thunderous baritone when the niggers 
lifted up their voices in song around 
their camp-fire, and he could be heard 
for half a mile when he called in real 
earnest. He was calling now, and 
Buddy, stopping to listen, fancied that 
he heard his name. A little farther 
on, he was sure of it. 

pene Whah y’all, Buddy? Ooo- 
eee 
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“I’m a-comin’,” Buddy shri! 
patiently. “What y’all want?’ 

His piping voice did not ¢. 
Ezra, who kept on shouting, — 
radiant purple and red and gold 
him deepened, darkened. The 
wild expanse of half-barren lang 
came suddenly a place of une, 
beauty that dulled to the shadom 
dusk. Buddy trudged on, ke 
to the deep-worn buffalo trails’, ; 
the herd had followed ana oil 
afresh with their hoofs. He could 
miss his way—not Buddy, son of p 
Birnie, owner of the Tomahawk 3 
fit—but his legs were BTowing p 
tired, and he was so hungry that , 
could have sat down on the groy 
and cried with the gnawing food.. 
of his empty little stomach. 

He could hear other voices shout; 
at intervals now, but Ezra’s voice 
the loudest and the closest, and 
seemed to Buddy that Ezra never ial 
stopped calling. Twice Buddy cg 
back that he was a-comin’, but 
shouted just the same: “Ooo 
Whah y’all, Buddy? Ooo-ee!” 

Imperceptibly dusk deepeneg ; 
darkness. A gust of anger swept By 
dy’s soul because he was tired, } 
cause he was hungry and he was yw 
a long way from the camp, but chig, 
ly because Ezra persisted in calling 
after Buddy had several times answa 
ed. He heard someone whom } 
recognized as Frank Davis, but by th 
time he was so angry that he wou 
not say a word, though he was tem 
ted to ask Frank to take him up q 
his horse and let him ride to cam 
He heard others—and once the beg 
of hoofs came quite close. But th 
was a wide streak of Scotch stubborn 
ness in Buddy—along with sever 
other Scotch streaks—and he con 
ued his stumbling progress, dragg 
the snake by the tail, his other hap 
holding fast the horned toad. 

His heart jumped up and almog 
choked him when he first saw th 
three twinkles on the ground whic 
he knew were not stars but cam 
fires, 

Quite unexpectedly he trudged in 
fhe firelight where Step-and-a-Half 
was stirring delectable things in th 
fron pots and stoping @¥ery minute q 
So to stare anxiously into the gloom 
Buddy stood blinking and sniffing, hi 
eyes fixed upon the Dutch ovens 

“I’m hungry!” he announced : 
cusingly, gripping the toad that haf 
begun to squirm at the heat and light, 
“I kilt a snake an’ I’m hungry!” 

“Good gorry!” swore Step-and<@ 
Half, and whipped out his six-shootet 
and fired three shots into the air, 

Footsteps came scurrying. Buddy’ 
mother swept him into her arms 
laughing with a little whimpering 
sound of tears in the laughter. Buds 
dy wriggled protestingly in her arms 

“L’kout! Y’all skush ‘im! I go 
a hawn-toe; wight here.” He patted 
his chest gloatingly. ‘An’ I got 4 
snake, I kilt ’im. An’ I’m hungry.” 

Mother of Buddy though she was 
Lassie set him down hurriedly ané 
surveyed her man-child from a little 
distance. 

“Buddy! 
stantly!” 

Buddy obeyed, but he planted a foot 
close to his kill and pouted his lips 
“*S my snake. I kilt ’im,” he said 
firmly. He pulled the horned toad 
from his waist-front and held it 
tightly in his two hands. “An ’s my 
hawn-toe. I ketched ’m. ‘Way ova 
dere,” he added, tilting his tow head 
toward the darkness behind him. 

Bob Birnie rode up at a gallop, pul 
led up his horse in the edge of the 
fire glow and dismounted hastily. 
Bob Birnie never needed more than 
one glance to furnish him the details 
of a scene. He saw the very small boy 
confronting his mother with a dead 
snake, a horned toad and a stubborn 
set to his lips. He saw that the 
mother looked rather helpless before 
the combination—and his brown mus 
tache hid a smile. He walked up and 
looked his first-born over. 

“Buddy,” he demanded 
“where have you been?” 

“Out dere. Kilt a snake. Ants was 
trailing a herd. I got a hawn-toe 
An’ I’m hungry!” 

“You know better than to leave the 
Wagon, young man. Didn’t you know 
we had to get out and hunt you, and 
mother was scared the wolves might 
eat you? Didn’t you hear us calling 
you? Why didn’t you answer?” 

Buddy looked up from under his 
baby eyebrows at his father, who 

terrible. 
seemed very tall and very ad 
But his bare foot touched the de 
snake and he took comfort. “I “i 
comin’,” he said. “I wasn’t los’. 


An’ dey—wasn’t — any — 
“The last word came muffied, 
in his mother’s skirts. 
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For The Farm Woman 

















My Grandmother’s Garden 


her had a garden, 
was a little child; 
old-fashioned garden, 


e' 
lovely, Id-fashioned posies smiled. 


Where © 
month all through the summer, 
ain sunshiny days, 

her loads of blossoms 

them into bouquets. 


pd each 
cert ‘ 
would ga 
‘nd make 


ota and honeysuckle, 

ee William and hollyhocks, 

4 the dainty lady slipper, 

Pall mixed in with four o’clocks. 


tums of every color, 
— ies and mignonette, 


inks, dais 
aoe, sweet-flag, tuberoses— 
Methinks I can smell them yet! 


r and bachelor buttons, 
Mreeding-heart and bridal-wreath ; 
ith the leaves of rose geranium 
As a border underneath, 


n were asters, lilies, 
* red, and pink, and white; 
made into quaint, round nosegays, 
With a string to hold them tight. 


hen, with ends all trimmed off even, 
4nd some wet moss for a bed 
“g basket she would take them, 
As a tribute to her dead. 
ni I used to often wonder 
If the loved ones sleeping there 
t not sometimes catch the perfume 
Of those blossoms sweet and fair. 


1 those dear old-fashioned flowers 
of my childhood life a part; 
bey have somehow left their fragrance 
In the garden of my heart. 
—[Viola Morrow Wheeler. 


Salad for Summer Days 


Cheese Balls Salad—One morning 

found myself called upon to con- 
ribute to a public town dinner to be 
sven for two Golden Weddings occur- 
ing simultaneously in our village. And 

cause | was none too distantly con- 
ted with one of the “bridal par- 
ies" I searched my brain, and pantry 
svil, for something dainty, attrac- 
ireand wholesome. All at once it 
eurred to me I had access to full 
ni plenty to make some appetizing 
dishes that I was perfectly sure the 
own folk” would enjoy. 

Since I lived on a farm I had plenty 
of milk which I saved so that I could 
have a quantity of clabber. This I 
placed over boiling water on the range 
and left until it became of cheese con- 

ency. I then placed it in clean 
theescloth bags and hung it up to 
rin. When well drained I emptied 
he cheese into large dishes and mixed 
it thoroughly with fresh, sweet cream 
ad salt to taste. Then I rolled and 
shapped it into small balls, each of 

Which I placed on a square of wax 
per of a size that wou'd permit of 
handling and this in turn upon a 
lettuce leaf which the garden fur- 
lished, covering each with a faint 
fash of black pepper and a nut meat. 
It is needless to say that the large 
lad platters of nut capped balls in 
their nests of wax paper and green 
wttings added wonderfully dainty 
coloring to the long tables of flowers 
and were enjoyed by every one as long 
4% they lasted.—Gertuce Shockey.) 

Potato Salad No. 1—Cut the potato 
in dice form and mix with chopped 
tnion top and cucumber. Pour boiled 
dressing over it and mix thoroughly. 
Use pond lily garnish or slices of cu- 
umber or egg rings. 

Pond Lily Garnish—Cut three hard 
biled eggs in halves lengthwise and 
fmove the yolks. Mash the yolks 
fe with a fork for the center of the 
lly. Cut the whites in slender strips 
fr the petals. Arrange the yolk in 
Mund form on the center of the salad 
Md the strips of white around it al- 
lating the long and short pieces. 

is garnish on a potato salad laid 
® lettuce leaves is very effective. 

Potato Salad No. 2—1 salad dish of 
Wiatoes and 1 small onion chopped 
ee 2 eggs well beaten, % cup melted 
per, 1 teaspoon prepared mustard, 
Letspoon salt. Mix well and pour 
"et potatoes. Garnish with parsley. 

ng Bean Salad—l1 pint cold 
“oked string beans, 1 carrot cooked 
ey topped, 1 onion and yolk of 1 

d boiled egg chopped fine, salt and 

Mirika to season. Mix and serve 
Sour cream dressing. 

Mix Sour Cream Salad Dressing— 
3 tablespoons of sugar, 1 teaspoon 

nd mustard, 1 teaspoon salt and 

Well beaten eggs, or if not de- 
® to use so many eggs mix 1 

boon of cornstarch with the dry 

‘dients for each egg left out, add 
tip vinegar and hoil over hot 
' Thin, this with sour cream 
“Will keep nicely for a week in 


ts 
. 
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a cool place before the cream is added. 
Lettuce Salad—Tear the lettuce in- 
to shreads and mix with chopped 
hard boiled egg. Use boiled dressin-. 
Lime Bean Salad—Line a salad dish 
with lettuce leaves and fill with cold 
beans mixed with boiled salad dress- 
ing. Garnish with slices of fresh to- 
matoes—(Belle Barker.) 


New Styles in Ginghams — 
and Voiles 


Right from Fifth Avenue’s smart- 
est shops comes this “Jumper” dress 
and its accompanying blouse. In red 
or brown checked gingham or plain 
linen, it is most becoming to the 
young girl and like all sleeveless 
gowns it gives surprisingly youthful 
lines to the more mature figure. It is 
so very simple that even the most in- 
experienced sewer need not hesitate 
to make it. 

This dress No. 1095 is cut in sizes 
to 16 years and 36 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 274 yards 
36 or 40 inch material for the over- 
dress and 13% yards 36 inch material 
and 2 yards ruffling for the guimpe. 

Little sister will be more adorable 
than ever in this attractive Empire 
Dress and its quaint Victorian collar 
of crisp, white organdie. The collar 
is edged with ruffling and is made 
to tie in a butterfly bow at the back. 
Tiny puff sleeves are set into the 
armholes and the one-piece skirt is 
gathered to the waist. 

Made of dotted Swiss or figured 
voile, it will be just the thing for 
her “Sunday best” and in gingham 





Little Sister’s Best Dress No. 9902 


it will be practical for wear when 
School days begin again. 

Dress No. 9902 is cut in sizes 2 to 
8 years. Size 4 requires 15g yards 
36-inch material with % yards. 32- 
inch contrasting material for collar 
and 2 yards ruffling. 


Heat Will Destroy Moths 

Clothes moths will be easily eradi- 
cated from the house by closing the 
house tight, and heating it by means 
of the house heating plant to a temp- 
erature of 125 or 130 degrees, and 
holding the temperature at that point 
for 8 or 10 hours. All other house- 
hold pests, such as carpet bettles, bed 
bugs and cockroaches, will be eradi- 
cated at the same time. If this meth- 
od is not followed then the slow 
tedious one of carefully cleaning the 
house room for room, cleaning all 
cracks, and saturating them with gas- 
oline, must be followed. 

Winter clothing, furs, etc., can be 
protected by wrapping them in paper 
and pasting all openings shut, so that 
the adults can not gain entrance to 
lay eggs. Before doing this hang all 
clothes on a line in the sun, brushing 
them and turning them, so that all 
sides will be exposed to the sun. A 
larva or grub exposed to the direct 
sunlight for 15 or 20 minutes will 
die. It is a lover of darkness. 

For further information on insect 
pests and plant diseases write to the 
Household Editor of American Agri- 
culturist. 


How to Order Patterns 

All patterns are complete, instruc- 
tions are plain and easy to follow, 
and orders will be filled promptly. 
The price of each pattern is 12 cents, 
postpaid. 

Order by number only and be sure 
to state size. 

Limited space prevents showing all 
the new styles. We will send you 
our quarterly book of fashions con- 
taining over 300 styles, dress making 
lessons, etc., for 10 cents per copy. 

Send all orders to 
American Agriculturist Pattern Dept. 

461 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Use Your Pretty Dishes. 


The winter never realized what an 
appetizer a pretty, or an odd dish was 
until the little three-year old refused 
one morning to eat his cereal out of 
his usual dish, and demanded “some- 
fin different.” It took two helpings 
to satisfy him when “grandma” gave 
him a dear little blue bowi from which 
to eat his breakfast. 

A neighbor had difficulty in getting 
her little daughter to drink the quan- 
tity of milk prescribed by the phy- 
sician. Following my advice, her 
mother put the milk in a covered 
glass dish, with a cream dip in it for 
her to help herself. I gave her a 
tiny cup holding about a tablespoon- 
ful; and the amount of milk she “got 
away with” was surprising. 

We are only grown-up children 
after all. Use your pretty dishes every 
day and all day. Don’t whir per if 
you do break one—it is only a dish 
anyway. Change your dishes, have 
a variety of them as well as of food. 
It is just as easy to put on a blue 
plate -or a flowered one once in a 
while as the “everlasting” white 
crockery. If I had only corn bread 
for supper, I would put it on the 
prettiest plate I had. Try it. 


Removing Lime From Tea 
Kettle 


I have an aluminum tea kettle that is 
filling up with lime and I am unable to 
get water from the =peui. It has hardened 
on. What would be good to remove it..— 
Mrs. Thomas Parker Franklin county, N. Y. 


Weak acids are used to clean alumi- 
num ware, writes Miss Winifred Moses 
of New York. I would suggest that 
a solution of vinegar or of oxalic acid 
be boiled in the kettle. If the de- 
posit is not all removed at the first 
boiling, the operation may be repeated. 
The kettle should be thoroughly rinsed 
to remove all traces of oxalic acid and 
then scoured either with mineral wool 
or the so-called “magic mitt.” 

The oxalic mixture has been used 
to clean off small deposits of lime in 
the kettle, but I do not know if it 
would be successful in a kettle that 
has so much that the spout is filled 


up. 








Tire manufacturers have reduced their prices 20% and so have we. This is your 
chance. We can supply reconstructed cord tires in all but a few sizes. Where we do 
not havecords in the size ordered, we reserve the right to ship a fabric tire that is res 
inforeed with two extra layersof fabric. These tires are not sewed or ‘‘slightly used, 
and should give 6,000 miles’ service. 

Size Old Price, New Price Tube 
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9 e00n aa tircis received, 


x ** off 

(ea only) 10.9820 ** off 
'ss only .95— oO 

(ss only) 11,2020 ** off 


State 8.S. or Clincher. Send $2.00 deposit 


8.95 2.00 387x5 
with your order. Tire ship; 
d for examination. If not satisfactory, return 
JCAGO CALE. 


14.50-20** off 11.60 3.00 

eC. O. D, with section 

advise vs at once. Deposit will be 
3 CO., Dept.102 39th & Vincennes Avo., Chicago 





Mica Axle Grease means 
to the axle spindle and 
wheel hub what good 
lubricating means to a 
motor—/ong life. 

Eureka Harness Oil for 


your breeching, reins 
and traces. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF N. Y. 
New York 
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Don’t Suffer with 


PILES 


Thousands of pile sufferers throughout 
the country tell us that Pixine Pile Remedy 
is the finest preparation of its kind ever 
made. It relieves quickly, pleasantly and 
permanently the most advanced cases of 
piles. No expensive doctor bills, no pain. 
Pixine Pile Remedy is the prescription of 
an eminent physician and was used by him 
for over 33 years with great success in his 
hospital and private practice. It is a prod- 
uct which has been tried and proven its 
merit. Write for a tube right away. Make 
your own test; convince yourself as others 
have done that Pixine Pile Remedy is the 
only way to get rid of piles permanently. 
If you are not satisfied, it costs you noth- 
ing as your money will be promptly re- 
funded. Send $1.00 by money order for 
big tube of Pixine Pile Remedy. It will be 
mailed to you by return mail prepaid in 
plain package. The Pixine Co., Inc., 3887 
Paw Ave., Troy, N. Y. 





Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks 


1600 First Year ‘Franklin Inetitute, 
ge rotons oa Dept. "205, Rochester, R. ¥. 
send — Sirs: Send me, without charge (1) sample 


~ Railway Mail Clerk Examination questions; (2) 
fe) schedule showing places coming examinations; 


once (3) list of many government jobs now ope: 
Name 


Send 6Oc for a copy of 


Selected Gospel Hymns 


which contains 271 of the well known 

MOODY & SANKEY HYMNS 

The Biglhow & Main Company----156 5th Ave- 
New York City 























Cow Country 
(Continued from page 28) 
CHAPTER TWO 
The Trail Herd 


Day after day the trail herd plodded 
slowly to the north, following the buf- 
falo trails that would lead to water, 
and the crude map of one who had 
taken a herd north and had returned 
with a tale of vast plains and no riv- 
als. Always through the day the dust 
cloud hung over the backs of the cat- 
tle, settled into the clothes of those 
who followed, grimed the pink aprons 
of Buddy and his small sister Dulcie 
so that they were no longer pink. 
Whenever a stream was reached, mo- 
ther searched patiently for clear water 
and an untrampled bit of bank where 
she might do the family washing, 
leaving Ezra to mind the children. 
But even so the dust and the wear 
and tear of travel remained to harass 
her fastidious soul. 

Buddy remembered that drive as he 
ould not remember the comfortable 
ranch house of his earlier babyhood. 
To him afterward it seemed that life 
began with the great herd of cattle. 
He came to know just how low the 
sun must slide from the top of the 
sky before the “point” would spread 
out with noses to the ground, pausing 
wherever a mouthful of grass was to 
be found. When these leaders of the 
herd stopped, the cattle would scat- 
ter and begin feeding. If there was 
water they would crowd the banks of 
the stream or pool, pushing and prod- 
ding one another with their great, 
sharp horns. Later, when the sun 
was gone and dusk crept out of no- 
where, the cowboys would ride slow- 
ly around the herd, pushing it quietly 
into a smaller compass. Then, if 
Buddy were not too sleepy, he would 
watch the cattle lie down to chew 
their cuds in deep, sighing content 
until they slept. It reminded Buddy 
vaguely of when mother popped corn 
in a wire popper, a long time ago— 
before they all lived in a wagon and 
went with the herd. First one and 
two—then there would be three, four, 
five, as many as Buddy could count— 
then the whole herd would be lying 
down. 

Buddy loved the camp-fires. The 
cowboys would sit around the one 
where his father and mother sat— 
mother with Dulcie in her arms—and 
they would smoke and tell stories, un- 
til mother told him it was time little 
boys were in bed. Buddy always 
wanted to know what they said after 
he had climbed into the big wagon 
where mother had made a bed, but 
he never found out. He could remem- 
ber lying there listening sometimes to 
the niggers singing at their own 
campfire within call, Ezra always 
singing the loudest,—just as a bull 
always could be heard above the bel- 
lowing of the herd. 

All his life, Ezra’s singing and the 
monotonous bellowing of a herd re- 
minded Buddy of one mysteriously 
terrible time when there weren’t any 
rivers or any ponds or anything along 
the trail, and they had to be careful 
of the water and save it, and he and 
Dulcie were not asked to wash their 
faces. I think that miracle helped fix 
the incident indelibly in Buddy’s mind; 
that, and the bellowing of the cattle. 
It seemed a month to Buddy, but as 
he grew older he learned that it was 
three days they went without water. 

The first day he did not remember 
especially, except that mother had 
talked about clean aprons that night 
and failed to produce any. The sec- 
ond he recalled quite clearly. Father 
camé to the wagons sometime in the 
night to see if mother was asleep. 
Their murmured talk wakened Buddy 
and he heard father say: “We'll hold 
‘em, all right, Lassie. And there’s 
water ahead. It’s marked on the trail 
map. Don't you worry—lI'll stay up 
and help the boys. The cattle are un- 
easy—but we'll hold ’em.” 

The third day Buddy never forgot. 
That was the day when mother forgot 
that q stands for Quagga, and per- 
mitted Buddy to call it p, just for fun, 
because it looked so much like p. And 
when he said “w is water,” mother 
made a funny sound and said right 
out loud, “Oh God, please!” and told 
Buddy to creep back and play with 
Sister—when Sister was asleep, and 
there were still x, y and z to say, let 
@ione that mysterious And-so-forth 
which seemed to mean so much and so 
little and never was called upon to 
help spell a word. Never since he 
began to have lessons had mother 
omitted a single letter or cut the study 
hour down the teeniest little bit. 

Buddy was afraid of something, but 
he could not think what it was that 
frightened him. He began to think 
seriously about water, and to listen 
uneasily to: the constant lowing of the 


herd. The increased shouting of the 
niggers driving the lagging ones held 
a sudden significance It occurred to 
him that the niggers had their hands 
full, and that they had never driven 
so big a “drag.” It was hotter than 
ever, too, and they had twice stopped 
to yoke in fresh oxen. Ezra had 
boasted all along that ole Bawley 
would keep his end up till they got 
clah to Wyoming. But ole Bawley 
had stopped, and stopped and at last 
had to be taken out of the yoke. Bud- 
dy began to wish they would hurry up 
and find a river. 

None of the cowboys would take 
him on the saddle and let him ride, 
that day. They looked harassed— 
Buddy called it cross—when they 
rode up to the wagon to give their 
horses a few mouthfuls of water from 
the barrel. Step-and-a-Half couldn’t 
spare any more, they told mother. He 
had declared at noon that he needed 
every dro phe had for cooking, and 
there would be no washing of dishes 
whatever. Later, mother had studied 
a map and afterwards had sat for a 
long while staring out over the backs 
of the cattle, her face white. Buddy 
thought perhaps mother was sick. 

That day lasted hours and hours 
longer than any other day that Buddy 
could remember. His father looked 
cross, too, when he rode back to 
them. Once it was to look at the 
map which mother had studied. They 
talked together afterwards, and Bud- 
dy heard his father say that she must 
not worry; the cattle had good bottom, 
and could stand thirst better than a 
poor herd, and another dry camp 
would not really hurt anyone. 

He had uncovered the water barrel 
and looked in, and had ridden straight 
over to the chuck-wagon, his horse 
walking alongside the high seat where 
Step-and-a-Half sat perched listlessly 
with a long-lashed ox-whip in his 
hand. Father had talked for a few 
minutes, and had ridden back scowl- 
ing. 

“That old scoundrel 
ten-gallon kegs that haven’t been 
touched!” he told mother. “Yo’all 
mustn’t water any more horses out of 
your barrel. Send the boys to Step- 
and-a-Half. Yo’ all keep what 
you've got. The horses have got to 
have water—to-night it’s going to be 
hell to hold the herd, and if any- 
body goes thirsty it’ll be the men, not 
the horses. But yo’ all send them to 
the other wagon, Lassie. Mind you! 
Not a drop to anyone.” 

After father rode away, Buddy 
crept up and put his two short arms 
around mother. “Don’t cry. I don’t 
have to drink any water,” he soothed 
her. He waited a minute and added 
optimistically, “‘Dere’s a bi-ig wiver 
comin’ pitty soon. Oxes smells water 
a hunerd miles. Ezra says so. An’ 
las’ night Crumpy was snuffin’ an’ 
snuffin’. I saw ’im do it. He smelt 
a big wiver. That bi-ig!” He spread 
his short arms as wide apart as they 
would reach, and smiled tremulously. 

Mother squeezed Buddy so hard 
that he grunted. 

“Dear little man, of course there is. 
We don’t mind, do we? I—was feel- 
ing sorry for the poor cattle.” 

“De’re firsty,” Buddy stated solemn- 
ly, his eyes big. “De’re bawlin’ fer 
a drink of water. I guess de’re awful 
firsty. Dere’s a big wiver comin’ now. 
Crumpy smelt a big wiver.” 

Buddy’s mother stared across the 
arid plain parched into greater bar- 
renness by the heat that had been un- 
remitting for the past week. Buddy’s 
faith in the big river she could not 
share. Somehow they had drifted 
off the trail marked on the map drawn 
by George Williams. 

Williams had warned them to carry 
as much water as possible in barrels, 
as a precaution against suffering if 
they failed to strike water each night. 
He had told them that water was 
scarce, but that his cewboy scouts and 
the deep-worn buffalo trails had been 
able to bring him through with water 
at every camp save two or three. The 
Staked Plains, he said, would be the 
hardest drive. And this was the 
Staked Plains—and it was hard driv- 
ing! 


has got two 


(Continued next week) 





Seasonal Egg Weights—Pullets in 
an egg-laying contest start to lay eggs 
which weigh from 1 1-16 ounces per 
dozen to 1 15-16 ounces, the eggs 
gradually increasing in weight up to 
about two ounces at the first of the 
calendar year. From that time until 
September, the weights are fairly uni- 
form, but then decrease in weight per 
dozen during the molt. Following this 
period the fowls are yearlings and the 
eggs are slightly heavier and steady 
until the following spring when there 
is again an easing off in weight. 
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Wholesale Markets 


(Continued from page 26) 

were fractionally higher. N Y state 
whole milk flats sold at 16@16%c p 
Ib, average run 15 @15 %c, single fresh 
colored flats 16 @ 16%c, colored and 
white twins 16@16%c, fresh single 
daisies 164%@16%c, doubles 16@ 
16%c, young America 17c. 


Live Stock Markets 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
30 16.25 8.95 16.10 4.00 8.00 
9.50 

9.00 


17.75 9.50 17.00 4.00 

17.00 9.40 17.00 6.00 ’ 
Pittsburgh .. 9.35 17.50 9.35 16.75 5.50 10.00 
Kansas City. 8.25 16.00 8.70 15.75 3.75 8.25 

At New York, market on live cattle 
was dull and prices 25 @40c per 100 Ibs. 
lower than previous week. Fair to 
choice steers sold at $7.35@8.50 per 
100 lbs. Common to choice bulls 4@ 
5.75, a few extra bulls 6@6.75, com- 
mon to choice cows 1.75@6, N. Y. 
state cows 5 @ 5.25. One group of 
Ohio steers averaging 1391 Ibs. sold at 
8.50, Pa. steers averaging 1148 Ibs., 
8.50, other groups of Pa. stock running 
heavier brought 8.15@8.25, Va. steers 
7.60 @7.85. 

Trading in buttermilk and western 
calves was poor and at a much lower 
basis, with prices $1@2 below mid- 
June quotations. Common to prime 
veal calves brought 6@11 per 100 Ibs., 
culls 4@5, a few buttermilk calves 
4 @ 4.50. One group of 52 veal calves 
averaging i48 lbs. each sold at 11; 
another bunch of approximately same 
weight 10.50, lighter weights 10 @ 
10.50, 18 buttermilk calves weighing 
129 lbs. each, 4.50, southern calves 
weighing 154 lbs., 7 @ 11. 

Offerings of hogs were small; market 
continuing steady at $9@9.50 per 100 
Ibs. for N. Y. state hogs averaging 140 
to 185 lbs. each; one group of hogs 
weighing 237 lbs. each brought 9, 
heavy rough stock sold at 6.75. 

Sheep and lambs sold with little 
change in quotations, common to good 
ewe sheep brought $2@4 per 100 lIbs., 
lambs 7@12 with one lot of Ky. lambs 
topping at 12.50. One group of N. Y. 
state sheep averaging 105 Ibs. each 
brought 4. *Some N. Y. state lambs 
weighing 65 Ibs. sold at 9. W. Va. 
lambs up to 11. 

At Chicago, best beef steers went out 
at 7.75@8.30 per 100 Ibs. with bulk of 
fat cows and heifers at 4.25@6. Hogs 





Per 100 Ibs. 
Chicago ... . 
New York .. 8.50 
Buffalo .... 9.50 
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sold fairly strong at 8.90@8.9. 
light and medium weights 
brought 3.50@4. 

At Pittsburgh, Yorkers ang P 
at 9.25@9.35 per 100 Ibs., sheep 


Onion Damage Reporte 
. 

Following the report of Onion 
age and progress of the crop in 4 
ican Agriculturist of last wee, , 
ther advices substantiate Smaller 
age than last year, insect and fy. 
damage to the growing crop, 
growers tell their story in follo ; 
paragraphs: 

Acreage 80% of normal, gry 
fairly optimistic in spite of the 
that only half of last year’s crop 
sold. Condition of crop at Present 
fair. Maggot reported in some 
tions and thrips beginning to appe 
—I[C. E. D., Vermontville, Mich. ° 

Acreage this year not over 40% 
normal. Growers optimistic as 
prices, feeling that since returns 
so unsatisfactory last year better tip 
will prevail this season. Growers § 
25% of last year’s crop on hand whi 
is a total loss.—[A. J. G., Wolf 
Ind. : 
Onion crop some later than unl 
maggots doing some damage, but j 
the crow we always have them 
us and growers are not much ; 
turbed in this connection. Oy 
1,400,000 bus. grown in this eg, 
last year all were sold and ship 
except about 75 cars of 500 bus 
car.—[W. W. B., Kenton, 0. 

Acreage normal and farmers , 
timistic. Disease is present andy 
active precautions for combating { 
Same are noted. Some pieces yw 
replanted. About 12% of the } 
crop was unsold.—T[F. S. R., Hz 
Mass. 

Acreage about 15% less than | 
year and growers fairly optimistic 
to prices which will prevail next 
No more insects than usual.—tj, @ 
South Deerfield, Mass. 

Acreage about 80% of norm 
growers pessimistic since onions 
for such low prices last year. Magg 
and cutworms have already damags 
crop 20% and have not complet 
their work yet. Fully 15% of 19 
crop unsold and will be a total Ip 
to growers.—[W. C., Canastota, N. 


LIVE STOC! 


Two More Jerseys on Test 


As a yearly Jersey heifer Lucky 
Farce made 14,260 pounds milk and 
635 pounds butter fat, and became the 
world’s record cow of all breeds for 
that age. This was seven years ago 
and the record stood until a little over 
a year ago. As a mature cow Lucky 
Farce has completed a record of 
18,014 pounds milk and 938 pounds 
butter fat. Just at present Lucky 
Farce is working on another record in 
which she has made 5,945 pounds 
milk and 290 pounds butter fat in 101 
days. She has average nearly 60 
pounds milk a day since freshening 
which is quite remarkable for a cow 
of her age. She will soon te 10 years 
old. Lucky Farce has been owned by 
six different people in almost as many 
states. For the past three years she 
has been at the farm of A. W. Murphy 
of Chardon, O., where she is making 
her present record. The distinction of 
holding the world’s record for pro- 
duction on two milkings a day came 
to Irene’s Amelia, a nine-year-old cow 
on the farm of S. Hoxie Clark at Bel- 
videre, N. Y. Without any attempt 
at high production handling, this cow 
made 15,413 pounds milk and 892 
pounds butter fat and won two AJC 
C gold medals for herself and made 
her sire Irene’s King Porgis, a gold 
medal bull. Irene’s Amelia has com- 
pleted 153 days work in her present 
test with 8,611 pounds milk and 445 
pounds butter fat, which in most cases 
would be considered satisfactory work 
for the whole year. She is a direct 
descendant of Jacoba Irene, a former 
champion of the Jersey breed that 
made over 17,000 pounds milk and 952 
pounds butter fat in a year, which 
proves that there is something in the 
art of breeding for production. 

Champion Cow Again on Test 

Sophie 19th of Hood farm is now 
on her 10th official record. She is the 
cow that has given more butter fat 
in official records than any other bo- 
vine, although she is more than 16 
years old. In the first 125 days of her 


present year’s test Sophie 19th 4 
Hood farm has made 5,137 pound 
milk and 295 pounds butter fat. 

It looks as though Sophie 19th wi 
add close to 700 pounds butter fat 
her previous nine records which to 
110,938 pounds milk and 9,354 pound 
butter fat. 

This remarkable cow has bee 
breed champion for one year’s WO0r 
with 999 pounds butter fat, and 
that time many fanciers thought 8 
had given the best that was in he 
Five years have passed, however, 4! 
Sophie today is in as vigorous healt 
as ever. She is piling up more fam 
for her owner, C. I. Hood of Low 
Mass. 


King George Joins Pig Clul 
“ A recent cable states that 
George of England has been eled 
to membership in a Berkshire 
club. This is not at all strange wh 
one considers the history of England 
Royal family. Queen Victoria kne 
stock—cattle, sheep and hogs, 
could judge of their quality. 
Edward, her son was considered 
good all-round judge. The Kin 
son, the Prince of Wales, and fut 
King, who was in this country for 
time last summer, kno~ s live sto 
This young chap has a ranch of h 
own up in the Canadian northwe 
which he visited. 

How strangely different it all is 
this country. That which is wo 
of the best thought and personal 
tention by the royal family in En 
land is given over almost entirely to 
few countrymen in the United Stat 


Live Stock Sales Dates 
Holstein 
Victory farm sale, Doylestown, Pa-, Aus. % 
tetory farm sale, . n . 4 10. 
Pa., Apr. 
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: : ing purposes should be castrated be- CATTLE BREEDERS SHEEP BREEDERS 
Boars Running atLarge fore they are two months old, at that 


CHOLAS COUNTY, W. VA. age if the work is properly done they . 
ib J. LEGG, NI : Will ¥. Pp 1 50 DORSET RAMS 
once in a while I hear com- will get well in a short time and will ou ay mieutall GaAne Tedeeel endian end sare ete ea 
bvery people who want to keep not be capable of doing the damage sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 


Ss eo thee” ate cnciieed that they might if allowed to run un- thea Registered Ouemecy May Role Fillimere Farms. C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 
od en suffer loss from, scrub. til they are seven or eight months old. Bull, ready for service. High producing SWINE BREEDERS 


, and oft 
running at large. It 8 Cwee to TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY | *°% Notcmaksat present. 
‘ careless hog growers to - 
of many = Nis ean GEORGE N. BARRIB Large Berkshires at Highwood 
ow young ae to ors ~~ Hoy mang , STRICKLER’S Tom Barron — oe —_. wy ye of sie a4 tried sod safe R 
ae or mies ng Strain S. C. Leghorn vigorous, pepful chicks mer an ‘a tters. are big 
en stray away he case in a tim- >bundred. Also choice Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds $12 Roughwood Guernsey Herd, Chestnut Hill, Mass. and stretchy. Many of them from litters of twelve 
necially is this the hundred. Hatches July 12-19-26. Postage paid, ex- b a _ H. Cc. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, 
ntry when hogs are grown tra ae count, live delivery guaranteed. LEONARD undee, N. Y. 


red cou STRICKLER, Sheridan Pa. 
fatten on the mast. ———— M IX TER F ARMS BIG TYPE 0. |. C’s. 


we bred a full blood HOUSE AND BARN paint, made at home; 30 
Last spring 


gal will cost you less than $5 guaranteed. Formula Sired by Jumbo Master. coe times Grand Cham- 
ester White sow to full blood male = Mi," ‘instructions’ ‘TREADO MFG. CO, Spring- 300 GUERNSEYS pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. Also 
4 turn lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 Ibs. at 18 months. 


She was sup- ‘ " 
ed her out. tant. Wham ome — = Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been | Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 
ed to be safe in pig bu ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS—Bred for brain, | bred on these farms. Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
wing date came around she did  peauty and service with grit, ginger and nerve to For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional | il! have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock 
¢ Three weeks later she lay hold at the heels and drive alone. Satisfaction bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some shipped on approval. 

nY 
































Write your wants. 
t ee pigs that showed unmis- assured. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. nae good producing females. Buy producers. HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 
owe 
olored blood. I AM PREPARED to make your wool into knit- . S CLARK t. Hardwick, Mass. 
able evidence “ ¢ ting yarn. Send for samples and directions. H. A. J. 8. CLA » Sup - — > SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 
pa We offer bred Sows and Gilts for fall_farrow. 


2d to a little black : x 
s easily oy caniibatt he al BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. Spring pigs of all ages. We ship C. 
yr belonging 1 FINE LINE OF AIREDALE PUPPIES thorough- | STRATHGLASS AYRGHIRES nite ee, © S wishes, Shady Side Herd, 
wed him to run at et _ a wood. me grown thoroughbred female Airedales. FARM oa = 
> e or breed- ‘ine breeders. DR. JOHN R. BENTON, Stevensville, " 
all male pigs not inten fe aoe dene ae e e Have made 
ti a : = 128 A. R. rec- 
Tr le — ords which Toc. er or e 
, 3 : Manjaverage > 
SO EASY TO RAISE —because they’re s 10.859 lbs. 1 Boar and three Sows, will sell for Two 
Hillpot Quality 419.86 Hundred Dollars or will sell two sows for One 
: " Hundred. Yearlings ready to breed for second 
SO EASY TO BUY pe hae ; p SE egeh, e 2 litter—one farrowed 13 and the other 14 head; 
Reduced Prices S se : od &| Some splen- raised seven and nine. Young pigs either 


did bull | sex, $12 or $20 per pair. 


HILLPOT QUALITY CHICKS a calves now | A. E. BROOKS, R.D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y¥. 


Whitehill Fanny, Imp., average 4 A. R. to offer. 
records 14.118 Ybs. milk: 546 Ibs. fat. 


STRATHCLASS FARM, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 





























Their record-laying ancestry, along with right hatching and low 
cost, insures an income-producing investment too good to pass 


by. Three months of good chick-raising weather ahead. Take the Over a Quarter Century Breeding 


prot they oer 300 MEAD-SIDE FARMS] JERSEYS and BERKSHIRES 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 






















































































25 50 100 500 1000 MEADVILLE, PA. ili 
Barred Rocks $4.25 $7.50 $15.00 = $70.00 $130.00 i For Greatest Utility 
White Wyandottes 6.75 12.50 25.00 . , . 
PROMPT DELIVERY Write us if you need either. 
500 
Brown Legherns $8. 2 7.00 14.09 Y . H ARM, s 
Rhode tems Reds 4.50 bt ne 80.00 150. We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll OOD F. » INC., Lowell, Mass. 
Black Minorcas 6.75 12.50 25.00 Do and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, 
Buff Rocks 6.75 12.50 25.00 size, type and prestige. We offer pairs (bull 
HATCHING DATES JULY 13, 20 and hetfer) mated to line breed at $200 to 
. c io 
Order New—Chicks Mailed direct to your door by Parcel Post $300 pair. Write us. ° 
rs) prepaid. Terms cash with order—cannot ship C. 0. D. Safe de- er 1res 
ae livery Guaranteed anywhere within 1200 miles. 
itimistic =f FOR SALE 15 extra fine bred y f 
f _ bred sows for fall farrow, 
| next W.F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N.J. 50 growthy spring gilts, 10 stretchy spring 
L—{.¢ Three-year-old Bull of | | oars, from the biood’ you need. Sows 
e bred to Grand Leader’s Grandson. 
Hood Farm breedin 
f norm POULTRY BREEDERS AUCTIONEERS a a A oa b= Sycamore Farms Douglasville, Pa. 
nions 0 on of Pogis . n excellent 
r. Maggo BABY, CHIX individual and a proven sire. 
a ° 
, dam E. M. GRANGER, Jr. MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Lauret,ma. | Delchester Farms Berkshires 
complete ppcawsS { LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
of 19 THONPSONVILLE, CONN. good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to gows. 
o 0 <3 # This is our 14th season Sales anywhere. Send for references. Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
total lo We have on hand healthy, liveable Baby T YW I N K. serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 
ota, N. ve Chix end — bs why a 4 Trios from $75.00 and up. 
. hor? safe delivery guarantesd. CATTLE BREEDERS A Holstein Bull:—Born August 3, 1920; a fe gy = i up. 
8 J “ 
- ¢. Rhode Island Reds, Ringist | paged Besteend ©. poneng vl cre ® , ll eeereae 3082 he Spring boars, $40. $3 and up. oN 
20.00 uu — ~ ee ‘ on . , « s Serviceable boars, $50.00 ar 
‘ His Minor eas oY yandottes and White Rocks $22.00 mB mw I my efit — _ butter in 7 days; and I will sell him for peices 8, $9 and up — 
- _ Safe delivery of Glista Ernestine, the great Cornell cow with seven $200.00. crated, registered, and _ transferred. Delchester Farms Edgemont. Bol. Co.s pte 
: breeds hatch Post roy oy If shipped by 30-lb. records, the best 823.9 ibs. milk and 35.97 Order NOW if you want this BARGAIN, ae ee ee 
a iPost, "Yad I-20 per chick to above prices. Address J ‘dems, a hs ove; — pL ag aR w rAyDaen fase 
- +4 bs. nder Bedera! Supervision) 7 RKS 
milk, 28.4 lbs. butter 7 days. Dam of calf, Aagsi . gist 
THE DEROY TAYLOR CO. Fayne  Korndyke Felecia. She by Wellslan Sir Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. Re ered Unbred BE : HIRE GILTS 
NEWARK, NEW YORK Korndyke Felecia, whose dam has an A. R. O. six mos. old, at reconstructive prices. Also 
record of 567.1 Ibs. milk and 28.81 Ibs. butter 7 l fa d vi 
B BY CHICKS days; -- - butter 30 days. This calf is about half WOULD YOU BUY A CAR LOAD of a lot of fine weaned pigs. 
white, nicely marked, well grown and pmol give Jou ° 
ABY CHICKS || itis. icy gaciel, lt coms ght sil 2.22" | ‘The Finest Grade HOLSTEIN COWS | W:-McSPARREN, — FURNISS, PA. 
ted by the best sys p h Red ™ $150.00 registered, transferred and crated. “BRAD: : 
“ass | bredt0-1ay stocks. Meds. Ber LEY FULLER. Utica N.Y. ! in CENTRAL NEW YORK? : 
Bedottes 1c each; White and Brown Leghorns PAS... *.. po Beg -. ~ = a Bi B Vs y/ , Hi 
oth tach. Rafe delivery guaranteed, by prepeid oA. . MILKING SHORTHORNS shaped just right and teats perfect, every one ‘a fine g er RS 217re€ ogs 
1 ; _ Us ’ True Dual Purpose type. The kind that will individual and a heavy producer. A few are just Dur litte an '% 4 
7 pound ; pay their way, both as beef and dairy cattle. fresh and the balance due soon. If interested rtd a ae ie than nine piss, with sim, 
a " > A bull from such a herd will be a good invest- come at once. a we age my eel 
r fat. pris, 1s and 26,100 a = lve. delivery ment, whether you have grade or pure bred cattle. F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, iced — = Heecivene’ — a of popular 
19th v i Postpaid to your door. S. C. White | Donald Woodward Farm, C. J. Hudson, Manager, SPRINGDALE FARMS TLAND, N. Y , ee: eee 
fat LC. Brown Leghorns, 9c each, 500 lots 8c each; Le Roy, N. Y. Teteohons Beare oN. YT. teed. PALMYRA quanay FARMS 
wey Plymouth Rocks, 10¢ each, 500 lots. Ss ist, Box A, Palmyra, Pa. 
hich to’ ( Black Minorcas and S. C. Bhode Island Reds, r 
n 78. C. A 15 h; mixed chicks, 7% HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 
4 pounds it, Fe eh, re glee at Splendidly Bred . ° BERKSHIRES 
sipped right. e . xed chicks en 20 heifers past 1 year old $100; Higl 1 S anc 1 
sas delat? hucdtaa ime ae’ kates | Guernsey Bull Calves 10 two sear old eoringers $179: | particular. “Please you all or money back, 
s ICE a ichfield, ie p. . close springer cows 200 ; 
ar’s wor ) ‘ 3 f ) oe Prices on high record cows -_ BROOKVALE FARM, ~ McKEAN, PA. 
r ) ; heifers on request. 15 calves 
t, and IAL PULLET SALE.—March and April S ae ye Oem ey pee fay to 6 months old $75 to $20; 
ought sh i. Mixed Pullets. Twenty $35; Fifty $85; | @ams that assure reprod@ction of profitable 15 bulls 6 to 18 months from $73 
: d $160.00 also Barred Rock, White Leghorns, : 4 am : © / mod 
s in he Ten, $25,00;. Fifty $115.00. Safe arrival guar- dairy cows. own price; grade heifer calves Hawl ’ 
ever, al SOUDER, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. UPLAND FARMS, INC., IPSWICH, MASS JOHN C. REAGAN, e ° . Tully, N. Y. ey S 








us healt e wer 

aa, esr oes, | es Pre & om Pre Chester Whites 
wo- weeks -0! chic. “a per | e 

¢ Lowes eee Baie Soe First Check $150 H ol S t e 1 ns ob aR NRE 


takes Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 4, 1921; % white, 


5 Clut BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS good, straight, large boned, sired by King Segis 11th: Two carloads of choice epridgere and fresh Big i y pe 











strain of pure bred T Barrons. Bred for dam, Princess Segis Levy 267159. Dam 484.2 milk, 
jroduction, stapne, vigorous chicks from hens of 20.63 butter at 4 yrs. Federally tested recently. cows end 8 oe ee yearling ore reg: ; ‘ 
at tag records. Can supply hatching eges promptly. Registered, transferred, aan, F. O. B., and guar- istered bulls ready for service. rite me that earry the best lines of breeding, that are 
el } 20.00 per hundred; -eggs $6.00 per hundred. anteed or money refunded. — wants or better still come and see individually right and best in every respect. 
n ele lor circu OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM, _ N.Y. them Write me about my Spring Pigs. 
shire 3 DALE POULTRY FARM, Cortland, New York: Phoenix, N. Y W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 











W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 


bh 
ae uTE LEGHORN PULLETS weet $1.35: AYRSHIRE BULL C ALVES 2 , Batavia New York 






































“ 50c to $5.00. 
ria kne fot shine Oe Che HATCHER CO. Eimira, | Sired right from cows now on yearly test; will Yearling Bull Ready for Service 
ogs, Hi is a show bull, whose sire is a son of KING 
y be priced right for quick sale. Herd under LYONS out of a 35-lb. daughter of King Segis. 
idered Federal Inspection. His dam-is by son of KING SEGIS. PONTIAC 
e + » who combines in closes pgree e 
> King 00 12- WEEK PULLETS OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa. blood of all the great foundation bulls. BIG 
a tut Bred-to-Lay White Leghorns, with sires’ For particulars address: TYPE ester 
’ records up to 260 e: 4 G. G. BURLINGAME, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. . 
ry for Aes 300 1 and ‘Zyear-old a 
ye stoc} TY RIDGE FARM Box A, hin Pa. RIVER ROAD JERSEYS HOLSTEIN BULL—Born, September 3, 1920 
h of h ‘ h hh P bl ? Site—Aristocrat Pontiac, whose Ist and 2d dams are 
act Why not use the Champion blood both, 1200-Ib. “year record Cows. | Dam—it. 5b, 3- - . 
or 7 i We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons yr daughter of a ye ecord son oO a ew choice Spring Boar Pigs only out of 
TE’S ENB >, ric. 

[kien ae ee oo ano of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also sortie good = cian ontiacs. Price $125. Herd under Federal | Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
all is are ipxceeded of 23,022 Ibs. milks. Is sire of producing females. Fa Reasonable Prices. E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. | White Boar of the East. Price $50 each. 
; wo el ta 16 of 14 A. oo. Ss an RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS, VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 














5 d id, etc. 
sonal up according to age dams record, ¢ WANTED—A HOME Chester White Swine and Hampshire Sheep. 

















tuberculosis free. 
in En FON . Ss i bred 

INT ARMS, , & F HERD OF for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian pecial price on bred gilts for next 30 days. 
rely to “ : Ras Bae & F SUNTHSON—* ance 7 vpe— BERKSHIRES heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants All stock registered free and entisfastion 
d Stat The Home SYMB OLEER'S MASTERPIECE and Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Co.) McGraw, N. Y. guaranteed. TWIN BROOK FARM, New- 

a RRMITHSON'S LAUREL’S BEST, the best son of ville, Pa. 
C White Leghorns | - Eggs | th world-known a Laurel sf hampion Best “yy ° e 
We offer sows and se famous boars, Milkin Sh h R d 

ites ep but one breed, range t. large, strong farrow; also spring pigs g ort orns egistere HAMPSHIRES gain over a ound aday.' 

ws cei? 205 GE Ureeding. Baby chicks x " Por information, ‘inquire of | Bull and helfer calves: 1 and 2 sr old heifers and All ages for sale. Free circular and 


show this year. For information.  inqui ite. GEORGE L. MARVIN y Cattle. 
G. SMITH & SONS, INC., "SEELYVILLE, PA. hem OF Wr ’ LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Andover (Ashta. Ce.), Ohio. Bird-in-Hand Lene. Co.,; Box A. Pa. , 


100 prepaid. 
KNAPP & SON FABIUS, N. Y. 


* Chicks 8 cents each and up : 
a's Famous oo SUneian, bas Bodie, leone, Holstein Bull Calf BLUE HOGS 
Reds $13.50, White aa nicely marked, calved Apr. 3, 1921. Double | They are large, growthy “nd prolific. Act blu 
480, Drm Kaghtas 300, Aaconn #8 fee SANDY. KNOLL nes, atari 1% Son $00,000 bull” and Joana ‘King in color. wvety vattractive. TGroatest chow’ bog in 


Lauver, Prop. ¥ Mention this pa; 
HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. J. © om ceAllstervilie,’ Pas F. D. CURTIS, Amsterdam, N. Yu Route 6. | THE SLUE HOG BREEDING CO.. —— bel 
































Farm Questions Answered 
Helpful Hints to All Readers 


. 











Good Type of Potato Sprayer 


I saw in American Agriculturist that farm- 
ers in McKean county, Pa. were spraying 
their potatoes with good results. Please tell 
me what type of a sprayer they use and what 
kinds of ingredients went into the solution. 
When is it necessary to spray them and for 
what diseases did they spray ?—[G. Rea, 
Forest County, Pa. 

I also saw the article in American 
Agriculturist and am glad to know 
that someone is interested, writes P. 
S. Crossman, farm advisor of McKean 
county, Pa., under whom the potato 
spraying work was conducted last sea- 
son. The type of machine is one that 
operates from the wheels, which carry 
the outside and give pressure as high 
as 200 pounds. 

The spray solution used was com- 
posed of 8 pounds lime, 8 pounds 
copper sulphate and 100 gallons water. 
This will care for blight and tip burn 
of potatoes. To this was added 4 
pounds of arsenic of lead in powdered 
form which controls the fungus. The 
solution was applied five times during 
the season and gave perfect control of 
the disease. The spraying starts with 
the first application early in the season 


before the fungous diseases*can gain 
a hold.. The diseases which we aimed 
to control are blight and top burn. 


By roguing we eradicated leaf roll 


and weak plants. 





Water in Sour Cream __ 


TI have a number of customers whom I 
supply with sour cream. Could you tell me 
what causes the cream to be so full of 
water at the bottom of the jar?—[Mrs. E. 
J. H., New Jersey. 

—_ 


Water forming at the bottom of 
a bottle of cream probably is because 
the cream gets so sour that it wheys 
off and the solid contents separate 
from the water portion of the cream. 
This condition is sometimes increased 
because of the fact that the cream is 
contaminated with gas producing or- 
ganisms which do not grow well in 
air. They therefore grow more luxuri- 
antly at the bottom of the bottle. 
Usually this type of organism will di- 
gest to more or less extent the protein 
compounds of the cream. This in- 
creases the separation between the 
watery and solid contents and the 
cream, and also the presence of gas 
produced by the organisms tends to 
lift the solid material to the surface 
of the watery part of the cream.— 
[Prof. H. E. Ross. 





Parting From Good Money 


Last spring I bought 
the Standard food and fur association, 409 
Broadway, New York city They were sup- 
posed to give me from $7.50 to $18 a pair 
for these rabbits’ offspring which I raised 
from the ones I bought from them in the 
spring. I bought nine in all, Six females and 
three males, and paid them $50 cash They 
said not to send any without giving them 
notice, so I wrote to them several times say- 
ing that I had a shipment ready for them. 
They have paid no attention to these letters. 
—([M. M 


some rabbits from 


This seems to be a typical experi- 
ence of many people who part with 
good money for high priced hares 


from parties who make such propo- 
sitions. We should give them all a 
wide berth. 





Stocking Farm Fish Pond 


dam which will flood 
two acres of ground with from 2 to 8 
feet of spring water. Please advise as to 
the kind of fish I should put in and where 
would be the nearest point to obtain some 
of these? At what time of the year should 
I get them?—[P. O. Larson, Montgomery 
county, Pa. 


I am building a 


It would be impossible to state with 
certainty as to what kinds of fish 
would do well in this pond unless 
more detail was known about the 
pond conditions, writes Prof. G. C. 
Embody, of the department of ‘fish 
culture at Cornell university. Trial 
plantings of the following might be 
made with probability of success, 500 
rainbow trout, 500 European brown 
trout and 600 brook trout. These 
should be 1% to 2-inch fingerlings. 
Twenty gold fish breeders should be 
added. These latter are designed to 
produce young as food for the trout 
and may be purchased of fish and 
pet stock stores in any nearby city. 

None of the state hatcheries will 
furnish fish for private ponds. How- 
ever, the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries at Washington, D. C., will 





probably do so upon application from 
the owner. There are a number of 
commercial concerns which will sup- 
ply trout in any quantity; names fur- 
nished upon request. The late spring 
of the year, when the water has begun 
to be warm enough, is the proper time 
for turning loose the fingerlings. 





Getting Rid of Wild Onions 


What can I do to destroy the wild leek, 
also called the wild onion? These onions 
grow in large quantities in my woodlot and 
my cows eat the tops which make the milk 
worthless I have tried spraying with kero- 


sene but that does not kill them. What 
can I do to get rid of them :—{[John Dunne- 
wold, Chautauqua county, N. Y. 

Wild onions are sometimes quite 


persistent, due to the fact that they 
are well supplied with means of prop- 
agation. They produce seeds, aerial 
bulblets and basal bulblets of two 
sorts, commonly called hard and soft 
bulblets. The latter start growth in the 
fall, while th: hard bulblets are de- 
layed in development until the follow- 
ing spring. 

One method of control is to harrow 
with a disk in the fall when the 
onions are one foot or more high and 
follow with deep _ plowing. This 
treatment is to kill the plants coming 
from soft shelled bulbs and from aert- 
al bulblets which have fallen-on the 
ground. The land is again broken 
with shallow plowing early in the 
spring and planted to a cultivated 
crop. Careful attention in the way of 
cultivation kills the plants which come 
from hard shelled bulblets. When 
such a method is rigidly followed, the 
pest is destroyed. 


However, in woodlots and in many 


pastures, it is not expedient to try to 
eliminate wild onions through culti- 
vation. To get at the pest in such 


places, orchard. heating oil-such as is 
used to prevent frost injuries in fruit 
orchards may be sprayed upon the 
vegetation of the infested land. -The 
material may be secured through local 
representatives of large oil companies. 
It is not injurious to live stock and so 
is used in pastures. Apparently it has 
no detrimental effect on the succeed- 
ing crops. Enough work should be 
done with a plow or disk in the fall 
to turn under the stubble and promote 
development of bulblets. Where even 
this cannot be done, the land should 
be raked before spraying with the oil. 

The orchard heating oil is applied 


in the spring when the wild onion 
plants are in the tender leaf stage 
and before they begin to show their 


heads. Warm and calm weather gives 
best results. At least 75 gallons per 
acre are applied. The oil is strained 
through two thicknesses of cheese 
cloth applied with any sort of a sprayer 
which will develop enough pressure to 
distribute the oil in a fine misty spray. 
Because of the nature of the product 
the rubber hose should be replaced 
with metal tubing and leather washers 
substituted for rubber. 

Two or three weeks are allowed for 
complete action of the oil and then 
the pasture or woodlot can be seeded 
to grass or improved in any way ad- 
visable. Dormant, hard-shelled bulb- 
lets may develop the following spring 
and in that case the treatment is re- 
peated. The cost of oil varies some- 
what, but under present prices will 
cost from $5 to $8 an acre. 





Serving Time—The pure-bred stock 
keeper supplied not only with good 
animals but also with good surround- 
ings has a great advantage over the 
man who is not so equipped. Good 
stock make good profits. At the same 
time they furnish a real pleasure to 
the worker. There is always a de- 
mand for their product; there is no 
concern as: to their market, for the 
market is always at hand for the best. 
The dairy stock-keeper, content with 
his poor animals and the unequipped 
barn with its lack of every appliance 
to make the chores handy, is certainly 
serving time. He is free, and yet in 
bondage, for he is neither enjoying 
his work nor doing his best for him- 
self or posterity. 





Should Be Tidy—Not many farmers 
object to picnic parties in*their woods 
or fields, but they do object to the lit- 
ter some thoughtless persons lea e. 






















Will You Have A‘Lift’ 


If you have reason to pelieve,; as 
many have, that a e from 
coffee or tea would be wise, try 


OSTUM CEREAL 


You'll find what thousands of 


others have found—complete sat- 
isfaction to taste, and freedom 
from harm to nerves or digestion 


When coffee or tea disturbs, it’s 
easy to get up where you belong, 















with Postum —= 
There's a Reason” 





Sold by grocers 
everywhere 


Mede by 
Postum Cereal Co..Inc 
Battle Creek, Mich. 






































































Dried Beet Pulp 
makes the whole ra- 
tion more palatable 
and digest- 































ible—re- 

give life-time money sulting in 
making service. et ad 
Few things you buy for duction 
the farm serve as long and without 

for so littke money as a | 

Unadilla Silo. greater 

cost. 





Year in and year out, they 
turn corn into succulent, eco- 
nomical, money saving feed. 
When properly erected and 
cared for, few wear out in 
a life-time. 


Now more than ever, you need 
a Unadilla to make dairying 
or stock raising profitable. 
This is a year to erect a silo 
if you are to both make and 
save money. 


There is yet a time, before 
the corn crop is ready. Send 
for. catalog of Unadilla, the 
silo so many successful dairy- 
men own and swear by. 

















MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















13 H-P ENGINE IS NOW ONLY 
Other sizes 2 to 22 
H-P at low prices. 


RR 


MODERN FRUIT MARKETING 


By B. S. BROWN 
A\ venting, be treatise covering 5 




























UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box B_ Unadilla, N.Y., or Des Moines, Ia. 


























vesting, packing,- storing and 
Containing chapters 
Fruit Harvesting Operations, Prepari 
the Fruit for Market, Fruit Pack 





Upward CREAM 


SEPARATOR 






ing fruit. 







On Trial. Easy running, easily Fruit’ Packing Operations, Fruit Ste 
. Skims warm or cold age. The Bffects of Storage on ti 

milk. Whether dairy is large or Transportation, Fruit Markets, Sel 
Agencies, Selling Methods, Spe 





small, get handsome catalogue 
and easy monthly payment offer. A 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box5052, Bainbridge, N.Y- 


Fruit Organizations, Fruit Shows. 
Profusely Illustrated. 5% x 7% ins. 304 
— net ‘Siz 


















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Two Hours in Train—A laborer in 
the city works only eight hours a day, 
but it takes him two hours more each 
day to cet to and from his work, > 























